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AB's 1957 Plans 
* 


WHEN you open your January issue 
you will hardly know American Busi- 
ness. Editorial office walls are plas- 
tered with preliminary sketches for 
1937 covers—they will be gay and 
light-hearted, and we may even go in 
for an occasional touch of whimsy. 
Four-color illustrations will liven up 
the outward appearance of the book. 


Bur we haven't stopped at the cover. 
We have arranged for better coverage 
from Washington and all the state 
capitals, to report and interpret the 
thousand and one rulings and decisions 
that affect business. That is one of our 
improvements. A new type dress is 
another; an important series of ar- 
ticles of present salaries is another; 
and outstanding surveys on office 
mechanization to cut costs are now 
being made. 


We are indebted to Kneeland and 
Company, Chicago financial house, for 
the cover illustration this month. Fred 
Korth, the photographer, caught the 
long distance telephone department in 
action to show how a bond house han- 
dles sales on a split second basis. 
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PLAN YOUR PAYROLL 
ACCOUNTING NOW 


to obtain the 
information required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Many employers are finding in recent 
Burroughs developments a simple solu- 
tion of the accounting problems set up 
by the Federal Social Security Act. Often 
the exceptional speed, ease and economy 
of new Burroughs machines make it 
possible for employers actually to lower 
accounting costs and still have the 
additional information required. 


In fact, many say: ‘‘We are glad the Social 
Security Act prompted us to investigate, 
because we now have the complete pay- 
roll accounting system we have needed 
for a long time.”’ 


Investigate. Let a Burroughs representa- 
tive assist you in meeting your payroll 
problems now, so you will be prepared 
to furnish the information required by 
the Act when it becomes effective the 
first of the year. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 





6141 SECOND BLVD., 


Writes check (or pay envelope), 
earnings record, employee's 
statement and payroll summary 
in one operation. Column selec- 
tion automatically controlled. 
All totals accumulated; This 
machine is only one of several 
models; payroll work is only 
one of the many jobs they do. 


Posts earnings records, auto- 
matically prints dates in proper 
columns, automatically sub- 
tracts deductions—caiculates 
net pay. Can also be used as a 
fast, practical adding-subtract- 
ing machine for all kinds of ac- 
counting work. Many styles and 
many models—all low in price. 


BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes payroll checks in units 
or in strips. Payroll summary 


completed in same operation. - 


Fast and easy insertion and 
removal ef checks. Can also be 
used as a typewriter for corre- 
spondence and ‘general typing. 
Electric carriage operation. 
Several models. 


BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay envelope), 
employee’s earnings statement, 
earnings record and payroll 
summary in one operation. Ac- 
cumulates all necessary totals. 
Many models for payroll work; 
as well as for scores of other 
accounting jobs. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods,”’ illustrating complete payroll accounting methods, with 
typical entries and suitable column headings for maintaining the information required by the Social Security Act. 
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Shaping 1957 Policies to 
Side-Step Competition 


While some business men were afraid to step out and ex- 
pand or diversify, Marlin Firearms, Kelvinator, Florence 
Stove, Motor Wheel Corporation, Brigés Body, Federal 
Truck, Aladdin, Mullins Body, International Radio and 


many others invaded new fields with varied new products 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


HILE politicians and 
agitators were assert- 
ing that the capitalis- 
tic system had crack- 
ed, that business was about ready 
to throw in the sponge and surren- 
der, business was busy, even during 
the darkest days of the depression, 
with product research, with plans 
for expansion and development of 
larger, improved lines of products. 

Now that business is ever so much 
better and some of the research and 
development programs have born 
fruit we can see the results of those 
dark-day efforts to provide work 
for more people, to expand factory 
output and to perfect and develop 
manufactured products. 

Only a few examples will be suffi- 
cient to show what business was 
doing while the croakers were pre- 
dicting its breakdown. An auto- 
mobile body company develops a 
line of pressed metal bathtubs and 
sinks, and threatens to cut a wide 
swath in the plumbing supply mar- 
ket. A long and favorably known 
gunsmith invades the razor blade 


field with a new product and a 
sound sales idea, and wins wide- 
spread distribution almost over- 
night. 

A motor wheel company develops 
and introduces a line of home heat- 
ers, while a radio manufacturer 
jumps into the camera field with a 
popular priced edition of the new 
and sensationally successful mini- 
ature cameras. A pre-fabricated 
home builder enters the trailer field, 
along with a passenger car manu- 
facturer, a motor truck builder and 
several others who were quick to 
sense the big market for trailer 
coaches. 

But that is by no means the end 
of expansion programs. A well- 
known manufacturer of corn pop- 
ping and vending machines throws 
his hat in the coal stoker ring 
along with a famous manufacturer 
of conveying machinery and a great 
maker of scale and electrical goods, 
both of whom developed coal stok- 
ers in recent years. 

Why do these manufacturers 
adopt widely varying expansion 
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policies? Why do some manufac- 
turers content themselves with de- 
veloping additional companion 
items for their lines, while others 
seek increased business in an indus- 
try totally unrelated to their origi- 
nal industry? The obvious answer 
is, of course, that they want to ex- 
pand sales, increase earnings, sta- 
bilize production or take up slack 
in available factory capacity. But 
there are other, and equally potent 
reasons for a well-considered ex- 
pansion program, although the 
reasons may not be so obvious. 

Suppose we consider a list of 
these reasons; here are a few: 

1. To hold an organization to- 
gether by providing greater oppor- 
tunities for key men. 

2. To lift a part of factory pro- 
duction out of a price-cutting com- 
petitive situation. 

3. To hold distribution machin- 
ery intact. 

4. To overcome seasonal slumps 
in production. 

5. To reduce selling costs. 

6. To keep pace with competi- 
tive conditions. 

7. To cash in on an undeveloped 
or neglected market. 

8. To replace obsolete products 
in a line. 

9. To maintain a strong posi- 
tion in an aggressive industry. 

Take the case of a successful 
manufacturer of one specialty. This 
company was headed and almost 
entirely owned by one man; he 
boasted that he was not interested 
in expansion, declaring that he 
wanted to control his own company. 
He was content with his business ; 
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his product was a fast seller and a 
leader. But there were companion 
items which he might have added, 
and there were opportunities for 
higher-priced items as well as lower- 
priced companion items. He refused 
to consider any of these opportu- 
nities for expansion. Sensing limited 
opportunities in a business whose 
leader was not interested in expan- 
sion the key men of this organiza- 
tion began leaving one or two at a 
time to establish competitive or- 
ganizations to make and sell the 
same type of product. In a few 
years three competitors were or- 
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Automobile Bodies to Bathtubs is the jump successfully made by the 
Briggs Body Company in their program of expansion and diversification 
which is taking them into an entirely new sales field 


ganized by former employees of this 
one manufacturer. One of the re- 
sulting companies is today larger 
than the original company; two 
others are growing and giving the 
original company a tough battle 
for supremacy, all because one man 
was afraid to expand. 

Perhaps the experience of the 
International Radio Corporation 
is an example of the second reason 
for expansion. This company made 
a big success with a small radio re- 
ceiver, but as everyone knows, this 
field suffered from price cutting 
during recent years. Looking 
around for new markets Interna- 
tional found a wide-open market 
for a new camera. German manu- 
facturers had experienced sensa- 
tional success with high-quality, 
high-priced miniature cameras, 
equipped with fast lenses, and sell- 
ing at prices which begin at ap- 
proximately $100. Obviously there 
was only a limited market for 


amateur cameras selling at $100 to 
$500. International developed the 
Argus, a surprisingly good camera 
of this general type, but with a 
slower lens, to sell at $12.50. Since 
its introduction the only difficulties 
encountered have been in connec- 
tion with filling the avalanche of 
orders showered on them by en- 
thusiastic dealers who had _ been 
begging older camera makers for 
just such a camera. 

On January 1, 1937, distribution 
of a new line of washing machines 
and ironers will be inaugurated by 
Kelvinator Corporation, one of the 
pioneer electric refrigeration manu- 
facturers. Kelvinator seems to have 
a double reason for this expansion 
—first, as they state, to iron out 
seasonal variations in sales which 
seem inevitable in the refrigeration 
and air-conditioning business ; sec- 
ond, to hold their distribution ma- 
chinery intact. With the long lines 
offered to distributors by General 
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Guns to Razor Blades may seem a huge stride for 
Marlin Firearms but in their search for a staple seller 
the move is proving profitable as a sales stabilizer 


Electric, Westinghouse and Norge, 
it must have been difficult for Kel- 
vinator distributors not to be in a 
position to offer their dealers a 
wider diversification of appliances 
under the Kelvinator name. 

The problem of holding distribu- 
tors and dealers is one which led 
to the expansion of many an auto- 
mobile line. Nash brought out the 
lower-priced Lafayette, Chrysler 
has just announced an invasion of 
the low-priced field with a new 
Chrysler, and of course the Pack- 
ard success with a lower-priced car 
is too well known for comment 
to be necessary here. 

With a specialty, such as wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, coal 
stokers or other products requiring 
a high type of intensive selling, 
there is little opportunity to reduce 
selling costs by the introduction of 
another specialty item. The same 
salesmen can scarcely go very far 
in selling several specialties. While 


there may be some saving in selling 
costs in so far as the wholesale or- 
ganization is concerned, it is not 
likely that selling costs generally 
can be reduced. But where a semi- 
staple can be added it is likely that 
selling costs can be reduced. When 
the Diamond Match Company 
added a line of waxed paper in rolls 
about five years ago, it is possible 
that selling costs on matches were 
shared with selling costs on the 
waxed paper line, because both 
lines are sold through the same dis- 
tribution channels. It is even pos- 
sible that selling costs were no 
(after the 
period) on the combined lines than 


higher introductory 
on matches alone before the paper 
was added. perhaps 
equally true of the Fleishmann 


This was 


Yeast Company’s introduction of 


frozen eggs to their line of yeast 
I 


products, because both are sold to 
the bakery trade by the same sales 
organization. 

Another excellent example of 
expanding a line to overcome sea- 
sonal limitations and to keep pace 
with competitive conditions is the 
experience of the Florence Stove 
Company, leading manufacturers 
of oil-burning stoves. One of the 
officers of the company developed a 
small oil-burning heater. Great ad- 
vances were made by the company 
in the year or two following mar- 
keting of this product, so that to- 
day, according to H. H. Morse, 
vice president of the company, 
“The time has come when we do 


vastly more (Continued on page 54) 





Just a hint of Patman bill havoc; all 
these chains, and hundreds more 
would either have to dismantle their 
stores or liquidate all manufacturing 
upon passage of the bill that Texan 
Patman now proposes to bring 
before the next session of Congress 


Chicago Sales Executives Begin 
Fight on New Patman Bill 


LARMED at the bare pros- 

pect of the passage of a 

new, more drastic Patman 

bill, the Chicago Sales 

Executives Club passed the follow- 

ing resolution at its regular meet- 
ing October 8, 1936: 

“Whereas, (1) the Robinson- 
Patman Act, (2) similar legisla- 
tion pending before several state 
legislatures, and (3) the newly con- 
templated Patman amendment to 
the Clayton Act designed to make 
it unlawful for a manufacturer to 
sell at retail outside of his own 
state, all tend to restrict markets 
by increasing prices, 

THEREFORE Be It 

Resotvep that the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club, in keeping with 
its declared purpose of encourag- 
ing more efficient distribution meth- 
ods, protests the passing of fur- 
ther legislation tending to raise 
prices by increasing the cost of 
distribution, and urges immediate 
modification of legislation already 
enacted.” 


Copies of the resolution were for- 
warded to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of 
Commerce, senators and represen- 
tatives, the Governor of Illinois, 
and various organizations inter- 
ested in distribution methods, and 
to a long list of publications. 

The action of the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club in taking the ini- 
tiative in fighting the new Patman 
legislative monstrosity may serve 
to start a fight which will defeat the 
bill. The troublesome Robinson- 
Patman Act was probably rushed 
through to passage because execu- 
tives did not make themselves heard 
forcibly enough to show Congress 
what a blow it was dealing busi- 
ness when the act was passed. Most 
business men felt that such an act 
simply couldn’t pass Congress— 
but, as we all know, it did pass, and 
there may be a good chance of this 
new Patman bill passing just as 
quickly if business as a whole does 
not stage a real battle to build up 
public sentiment against the bill. 
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Because there has been little pub- 
licity concerning the new Patman 
bill it may be well to print it here. 
So here it is, just as the Texas 
representative proposes to push it 
through Congress: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any 
manufacturer or any affiliate of 
such manufacturer to directly or 
indirectly transport or cause to be 
transported, in commerce, any ar- 
ticle or material produced by such 
manufacturer for sale or distribu- 
tion at retail by such manufacturer 
or by an affiliate of such manufac- 
turer. 

“A person shall be deemed to be 
an affiliate of a manufacturer if 
such person controls or is con- 
trolled by, or is under common con- 
trol with, such manufacturer. 

“The exhibition of a motion pic- 
ture, for a charge, shall be deemed 
such a sale at retail. 

‘A person shall be deemed to con- 
trol another person if having over 
the latter (A) actual or legal con- 
trol, whether direct or indirect, or 
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(B) any direct or indirect power 
or influence which can be used to 
affect, in any substantial manner, 
the policies or conduct of such 
other person affecting competitive 
relationships between persons en- 
gaged in the business of selling ar- 


ticles or materials at retail. 

“This act shall take effect three 
years after the date of its enact- 
ment.” 

As one business man put it, “It 
makes me shudder to think that 
such a destructive bill would even 
be contemplated by a man elected 
by people to represent them in 
Congress.” 

And well he may shudder, for the 
bill, if enacted, would wreck our 
present distribution system. Only 
a few moments’ thought will indi- 
cate the widespread havoc it would 
bring in its wake. It would abolish 
factory branches of the automobile 
companies ; it would do away with 
filling stations owned by oil com- 
panies, except in the state where 
their refineries are situated; vast 
chains of shoe stores, owned or 
affiliated with manufacturers would 
have to shut up shop, or be sold; 
most of the big clothing chains, 
owned or financed by manufac- 
turers would have to find new 
owners ; any of the big chain stores 
which, while primarily distributors, 
do some manufacturing of their 


own, would be forced to liquidate 
all manufacturing operations. This 
bill would hit’ most of the estab- 
lished chains, nearly all of which do 
some manufacturing or processing 
of one kind or another. 
Wholesalers, who sponsor or 
affiliate with retailers, and who do 
some manufacturing, would be 
forced out of manufacturing en- 
tirely; the chains of millinery 
stores, owned or financed by mil- 
linery manufacturers would prob- 
ably go on the auction block ; mo- 
tion picture theaters, owned or 
operated by producers would be 


a 


| 


similarly hit. Nearly all business 
equipment and office appliance 
manufacturers would be forced to 
reorganize or dismantle their en- 
tire system of distribution. 
Walking down State Street, 
Chicago, just after the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club resolution was passed 
one sales executive said, “Look at 
this street; manufacturers have 
stock in, control or ownership of, or 
are affiliated with more than half 
of the retail establishments on all 
of the six famous shopping blocks 
of this great retail street. The bill, 
if passed, would wreck real estate 
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Write Your 
Representatives 


NOW! 


RITE a letter to the 

President, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, your sena- 
tors, your congressmen — 
urge them to join the fight 
against the latest legislative 
brainstorm of Congressman 
Wright Patman of Tezas. 


Remember we refer to the pro- 
posed New Patman bill, not 
the one passed in the previous 
Congress. 


His new bill makes it illegal 
for any manufacturer to 
transport, or cause to be 
transported in commerce, any 
article or material produced 
by such manufacturer for sale 
or distribution at retail by 
such manufacturer or an affi- 
liate of such manufacturer. 


If you resent or fear this new 
threat to legitimate business 
start Now to fight the, pas- 
sage of this bill. To defeat it 
business must Untre and Act. 











values, shatter retail trade, bring 
havoc and destruction to the entire 
retail field; and it would have the 
same effect on virtually every other 
retail district in the country.” 

As he walked on, passing one 
store after another, owned or con- 
trolled by manufacturers he added, 
“Our company doesn’t sell much 
to chain stores ; we are tied up with 
independents and we have always 
done everything we could do to pro- 
mote and encourage independent 
merchants, but this act would bring 
thousands of factories to a dead 
standstill; it would throw millions 
of people out of work; it would 
utterly demoralize manufacturing, 
wholesaling and _ retailing for 
months—possibly years.” 





Another sales manager took the 
stand that the bill was doubtless 
unconstitutional, and even though 
it was passed would quickly be set 
aside by the Supreme Court. “Any- 
way,” he said, “it will probably 
never be passed.” But that was the 
attitude of too many business men 
when the original Robinson-Pat- 
man Act was being discussed. Busi- 
ness men could not bring them- 
selves to realize that such drastic 
and far-reaching legislation could 
be contemplated, let alone enacted. 

No one can fully understand the 
vast complications of such a piece 
of legislation. If a publisher could 
be termed a manufacturer (and 
we see no reason why he could not 
be so termed) it would prevent the 
sale of newspapers or other publica- 
tions by the publishers, except in 
the state where the periodical is 
published. Of course it may be 
argued that such a restriction on 
trade is not contemplated, but note 
how the framer of the bill went out 
of his way to include the exhibition 
of motion pictures. It might dis- 
rupt the branch office organization 
of virtually every manufacturer in 
the country, and would almost re- 
quire an armed guard at the door 
of every manufacturing branch 
office to see to it that no sale was 
made at retail. 

As retailers who lobbied for the 
present Robinson-Patman Act are 
beginning to learn, the restrictions 
on selling set up by this act have 
not proved the great boon it was 
anticipated, for it is only natural 
that manufacturers think more of 
their larger customers than their 
smaller ones. Some manufacturers 
are beginning to doubt the wisdom 
of trying to sell small buyers, pre- 
ferring to concentrate on sales to 
big buyers, now that it has become 
so difficult to prove the fairness of 
price differentials. 

It will be a mistake for any 
manufacturer to assume, because 
he does not sell at retail or operate 
retail stores that he is not inter- 
ested in fighting this new legislative 
proposal; the fact is that such 
legislation runs in cycles and once 
it is started there are bound to be 








other legislators who will think up 
even sillier and more drastic legis- 
lation to further restrict the even 
and natural flow of business. 

If passed, this new Patman bil! 
will inevitably bring about a flood 
of similar legislation by the various 
states. To business men who are dis- 
couraged at the reception they have 
encountered in Washington in re- 
cent months we can only say that 
business must regain the confidence 
of the voters through a masterly 
presentation of “their reasons” why 
this proposed legislation should 
not be passed. It will not be enough 
to cry, “It will ruin our business.” 
Because of the clever manner in 
which politicians and legislators 
have driven a wedge of doubt and 
suspicion of business into the minds 
of the people, business is at a great 
disadvantage in obtaining a fair 
hearing for its claims. This time we 
must show that this proposed legis- 
lation is not only ruinous to busi- 
ness, but that it will be ruinous to 
thousands of people whose earn- 
ings are derived from business. 

It is suggested that business 
men begin a vigorous campaign 
against this bill at once. Do not 
wait until the next Congress con- 
venes. Protest consideration of the 
bill to all senators and congress- 
men; get trade associations busy ; 
show retailers how the bill would 
hurt them more than it could pos- 
sibly help; have all business bodies 
of any kind draft resolutions and 
send them to the President, to the 
Secretary of Commerce, to all sena- 
tors and congressmen; urge local 
newspapers to begin a campaign 
against the proposed bill. Ask busi- 
ness papers to join the fight. 

Only by presenting a united 
front against this bill can its pas- 
sage be prevented ; the fight can be 
won only if every business man par- 
ticipates. The first Robinson-Pat- 
man Act slipped through because 
too many business men said, “Oh, 
that bill will not hurt me.” Now 
they are finding, too late, that it 
does hurt them, and hurt them 
plenty. It will be the same story 
over again unless business unites 


to fight off this threat.—E. W. 















Business Tackles the 
Salary Puzzle 


RGED on by the interest 

of many liberal and pro- 

gressive business men, the 

wide-spread publicity 
given the Brookings Institute find- 
ings, and the studies made under 
the direction of Edward A. Filenc, 
well-known Boston business man 
and philanthropist, business is 
studying the salary problem with 
perhaps greater interest than ever 
before in its history. 

Just how much more business 
can pay in wages and salaries so 
that purchasing power will be in- 
creased, without a decrease in em- 
ployment is the big problem which 
business is trying to solve. 

That business men everywhere 
are not only willing, but anxious to 
increase the standards of living 
where feasible, is proved by their 
wide interest in the subject, par- 
ticularly their interest in the work 
of Dr. H. G. Moulton, president of 
the widely known Brookings Insti- 
tute of Washington. 

In a recent address Dr. Moulton 
pointed out that the standard of 
living for urban workers can be 


raised only by changing the ratio 
between wages and prices—by in- 
creasing wages relatively to prices 
or by reducing prices relatively to 
wages. He adds that only when a 
wage earner gets more wages and 
prices are not increased is his pur- 
chasing power expanded ; of course 
he points out that the same result 
occurs when wages remain station 
ary and prices decrease. 

Dr. Moulton asks that business 
men, before they hurriedly say, “It 
cannot be done,” remember that the 
great increase in living standards 
which has occurred over the last 
two hundred years has been real 
ized by price reductions or wage 
advances. He contends that we are 
merely on the threshold of economic 
advancement. 

The editors of American Busi 
nEss have been besieged all during 
1936 with inquiries for information 
concerning living costs in various 
communities and salary standards. 
Business men everywhere want to 
keep wages at least on a par with 
advancing living costs, and above 
them where possible. But the busi- 
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ness executive, harassed by the 
knowledge that living costs have 
advanced and the desire to keep 
salaries on an even keel with living 
costs, has little information con- 
cerning salaries paid in other busi 
nesses than his own. Too often he 
is forced to hazard a guess, and 
set his own salary schedules by 
guess and by gosh and trust to his 
judgment that his rates are fair. 

Early in the fall of this year the 
Chicago Office Management Asso- 
ciation made an effort to gather 
reliable figures on salary stand- 
ards. But their study was confined 
only to the Chicago area. To en- 
courage this work and to give our 
readers the benefits of the study, the 
publishers have solicited and ob- 
tained the cooperation of this 
group. Their study will be extended 
nationally, and through the co- 
operation of H. L. Wiley, president 
of the association and chief ac- 
countant of the Pure Oil Company, 
several thousand questionnaires 
have been mailed to comptrollers, 
treasurers and office managers of 
as many important companies in 
all parts of the United States. 

The findings will be studied and 
tabulated under the supervision of 
Mr. Wiley and his associates in 
the Office Management Association 
of Chicago. The results will be in- 
terpreted and the findings pub- 
lished in tabular form in several 
forthcoming issues of AMERICAN 
BusInEss magazine. 

Because of the wide interest in 
the subject readers are urged to 
cooperate. Any reader who does 
not receive one of the question- 
naires which were mailed during the 
week of October 19 is invited to 
write the editor for a copy of one. 
Every questionnaire returned will 
be treated with the utmost con- 
fidence and no publication will be 
made of salary figures of individu- 
als or individual companies. No 
names will be used in publishing the 
figures, and only Mr. Wiley and his 
assistants will have access to the 
questionnaires after they are re- 
turned to his office. After the fig- 
ures have been tabulated the origi- 
nal questionnaires will be destroyed. 





George Wheary Breaks Most 
of the Rules | 


Although his company is one of the 
youngest in its industry, the Wheary 
Trunk Company is right up among 
the leaders because its founder be- 
lieves in blazing new trails instead 
of copying what his competitors did 


& 
By JOHN GARTH 


E CANNOT draw a blue 

print. Yet he has taken 

out approximately two 

hundred patents on his 
own inventions. 

He will tell you that he is no 
salesman; he will declare that he 
knows nothing about selling. Yet 
he spends a lot of time with his 
company’s customers; many of his 
company’s customers visit him and 
insist on placing their orders for 
trunks and luggage with him. 

From his private office a door 
leads into what might be a sample 
room, an odds-and-ends warehouse, 
or a hobbyist’s workshop. In this 
room are dozens of finished and 
partly finished trunks, cases, and 
luggage of all kinds. Yet he is not 
a mechanic. But all, or nearly all of 
these trunks and cases have been 
built with his own hands or under 
his immediate supervision. 

It is in this private office and in 
this workroom where most of the 
many innovations his company has 
introduced into the trunk and lug- 
gage industry have originated. His 
name is George H. Wheary, and he 
is president and founder of the 
Wheary Trunk Company. 

His story is a story of triumph 
over low prices and cheap mer- 
chandise—a story which seems to 


prove that, even today when price 
seems paramount in so many or- 
ganizations, the public will pay 
fair prices for quality merchandise. 

George Wheary was born in 
Petersburg, Virginia. In his teens 
he went to work in one of the sev- 
eral trunk factories then operating 
in Petersburg. For a number of 
years he was a “tourist”? workman, 
working in trunk and luggage fac- 
tories in Cincinnati, St. Louis, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Boston and Milwau- 

[18] 


kee. Finally he settled in Racine, 
Wisconsin, where for a number of 
years he was associated with a well- 
known trunk company. Early in his 
experience with this company h« 
began to devise improvements for 
luggage. It was not long until he 
had a contract which provided for 
a royalty on his patents, sol 
ownership of all patents, and a 
bonus arrangement which gave him 
a percentage of all sales over a cer 
tain figure. 
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ABovE: Typical of the way in 
which leading dealers feature 
Wheary merchandise in their win- 
dows are these two illustrations 
from outstanding stores 


Lert: George H. Wheary be- 
gan at the bench in a Petersburg, 
Virginia, trunk factory, later work- 
ed as a journeyman in many cities, 
then founded his own business at 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Ricut: This display of Wheary 
merchandise was photographed on 
the floor at Marshall Field and 
Company's State Street store, 
Chicago 


In 1922 Mr. Wheary decided to 
go into business for himself. He 
had two sons coming along and he 
wanted to bring them into the busi- 
ness when their education was com- 
pleted. The first year in business the 
young company sold enough trunks 
to bring them within hailing dis- 
tance of a million dollars gross 
business. But in a few years the 
trunk business nearly disappeared. 
Automobile travel, the growth of 
bus and plane travel, the change in 
habits of travelers, short skirts, 
scanty wardrobes, -underthings 
which could be packed in a hand- 
bag, and similar developments sent 
millions of travelers on tour with- 
out trunks. 

It looked as if the young com- 





pany had gone into a business which 
was rapidly vanishing. At this 
juncture the Wheary company 
went into hand-luggage and began 
making the same type of product 
improvements that had made it 
famous in a few short years in the 
trunk industry. 

Just when the luggage business 
was really launched and the com- 
pany was making itself felt in the 
trade, the stock markets took a dive 
and before anyone realized what 
had happened the depression was in 
full swing. Thus, in a brief span of 
fourteen years, this company has 
seen the trunk business drop from 
100 to 20 per cent of its total vol- 





ume; has weathered a world-wide 
depression—yet in any list of the 
five leading trunk and luggage 
manufacturers in America, honesty 
and accuracy would demand that 
Wheary be among the first five. And 
this is a conservative estimate of 
the Wheary company’s place in its 
industry. 

Never a large industry, trunks 
and luggage are made in three hun- 
dred or more shops and factories— 
most of which are small attic or 
basement plants, run on a one-man- 
and-family basis. Most of these out- 
fits build luggage down to a price, 
sell it on small margins, use up their 
original (Continued on page 46) 





15 Short Guts in Filing 


Sorters. The use of a sorter 

e in preparing material for file 
not only saves time in putting 
papers in order but serves as a de- 
pository for records not yet in file. 
It eliminates the hunting through 
piles of material for a desired paper 
which the file clerk has not yet 
found time to put in file. If she is 
loaded with look-ups, so that the 
filing has to be put off for two or 
three days, papers are still acces- 
sible. Often, firms do not file more 
than twice a week because material 
is as readily found in the sorter as 
in a cabinet. Throwing papers on 
a table is extravagant in the length 


Anyone can file papers—the trick comes in finding them 
after they are filed; every executive who has had to wail 
for papers will want to send this story to the file department 


* 
By B. W. WEEKS 


of time required to classify ma- 
terial. If regulation sorters are not 
available, there can always be found 
an empty drawer in a filing cabinet. 
Second from the bottom is the most 
convenient. Equip it with an old 
set of A-Z guides and it will serve. 
Of course the new flat sorters are 
much more convenient. They come 
in various divisions : Twenty-six, or 
one for every letter of the alphabet, 
up to nine hundred divisions. Any 
division over one hundred, because 
of its size, is on tracks, manipulated 
with the little finger. The larger the 
division of the alphabet into which 
one sorts, the more nearly alpha- 
betized the material is on first han- 
dling, and therefore the more quick- 
ly it is prepared for file. 


Printep tabs for customers 
whose files are frequently con- 
sulted speed filing and finding. Be- 
low: Good filing departments use a 
sorter before filing; it speeds work 


ey Cross References. Many 

e people look upon cross refer 
ences as a complication in the filing 
system, whereas they actually save 
much time in hunting for elusive 
material. Here is a change of ad 
dress; there a trade name which 
differs from a firm name (letter- 
head reads The Smart Shop al- 
though business is transacted under 
the name of A. G. Barnes) ; again, 
here is a tie-up between Accidents 
and Claims which must be noted. 
These are a few of the many types 
of information which would be lost 
without a simple cross reference. 
An elaborate form need not be 
used ; scrap paper of a bright color 
and mimeographed approximately 
as follows will serve: 


Name: Date 
Address: 


Regarding: 
SEE 


3 Analysis of Motion. Much 
<¥%e work has been done in fac 
tories on the Analysis of Motion. 
A beginning has also been made in 
offices. So simple a matter as stuff 
ing envelopes can be performed by 
some clerks twice as rapidly as 
others, the former using three mo- 
tions, the latter, five. A new file 
clerk taught to fan her cards, to 
eliminate shifting papers from one 
hand to another, to handle papers 
as few times as possible when mark 
ing and preparing for file, will soon 
learn to be a rapid operator. Bonus 
plans put into effect by mail order 
and other houses have provided in- 
centive for introducing short cuts 
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in handling material. One firm in- 
creased its production 141 per cent 
in twenty-eight weeks’ time by 
training its file clerks to do each 
step of their work in the best way, 
offering a bonus as an incentive. 


A Guide Tabs. Guide tabs 

e should carry large, bold no- 
tations and the covering of cellu- 
loid should be clear or of a pastel 
shade. The tab should stand high 
enough above the body of the guide 
so the notation is not even partially 
covered by the filed material. Such 
a condition frequently found in 
card files causes delay in finding 
filing. It is possible to secure guide 
tabs set on an angle, either cellu- 
loid or metal, so that the notation 
is easily read, even when the guides 
fall forward as they are apt to do 
in a well-filled drawer. Another 
point in connection with guides 
which will lead to visibility is to 
have the names of your important 
customers printed and the inserts 
put into blank guides, so that that 
section of the file can be immediately 
identified upon opening the drawer. 


5 Recharge System. Most 
¢ firms are willing to acknowl- 
edge the necessity of maintaining a 
record of papers loaned from file, 
because of the time saved in hunt- 
ing through desks for a lost record. 
Such a record should be carried one 
step further in order to keep a con- 
trol of a paper at all times even 
when passed from one to another 
in the office. Some firms have suc- 
cessfully adopted the following pro- 
cedure: “A” borrows a letter from 
file and it is charged to him. He 
passes it on to “B,” at the same 
time filling out a three-by-five form 
from a pad on his desk, giving a de- 
scription of the item, to whom 
loaned, date and his name. This 
card is put in the file basket, is col- 
lected, and replaces the original 
charge in the file. “B” does likewise 
when passing the paper to “C.” If 
anyone fails to cooperate, the sys- 
tem collapses, of course. 


Aisle Space. Aisle space be- 
e tween cabinets which face 
each other should be at least 5 feet 


wide to permit two opposite draw- 
ers to be opened at the same time, 
or to allow someone to pass through 
while the file clerk is working at an 
open drawer. Delays caused by 
stepping aside to permit people to 
pass amounts to a considerable 
length of time over a period of a 
week in those firms so cramped for 
room that they are forced to ignore 
this 5-foot rule. Files arranged 
along a wall should be given a 3- 
foot aisle. 


rs Retention of Records. A 
e schedule for the retention of 
records will save space and equip- 
ment in the transfer room and will 
settle once and for all the question 
of what papers to destroy at the 
end of a given period. A committee 
including counsel is often appointed 
to study this problem. Each de- 
partment head is consulted as to 
the length of time he refers to each 
type of paper under his jurisdic- 
tion: Three months, one year, five 
years, indefinitely, etc. Upon com- 
pletion of the study, a written 
schedule is given to the file depart- 
ment so that automatically it can 
assume charge of the destruction of 
records at stated intervals. 


Method of Filing. Occasion- 
e ally, firms use the wrong meth- 
od of filing. This may be due to the 


THERE is always one best way 
—fanning cards, for example, be- 
fore sorting saves a lot of time but 
only the experienced file employee 
follows the one best way 


fact that a system started years 
ago has been utilized without in- 
vestigating the possibility of other 
methods of filing. For example: A 
numerical method of filing for cor- 
respondence is very wasteful of time 
because of the fact that the index 
must be consulted before either fil- 
ing or finding. Less obvious but also 
wasteful in some instances is a geo- 
graphical set-up. Where material 
is filed by state, three steps are 
necessary for preparing mail for 
filing: A sort by state, a sort of 
towns under each state, a sort by 
name under each town. One large 
sales organization recently changed 
from a state arrangement of filing, 
which it has been using for many 
years, to a name arrangement, with 
a saving of over 33 per cent in labor 
in handling the same volume. 
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9 Shelving Over Files. The 
e space above filing cabinets is 
usually wasted, although a number 
of firms have built shelving over the 
cabinets on which are sorted bound 
volumes of previous years’ corre- 
spondence, orders, bills, etc. This 
provides immediate access to papers 
several years old and eliminates 
going to storerooms or warehouses. 


1 Flow of Work. One 
e rather elusive source of 
trouble in a file room is the fact 
that papers do not come into file 
quickly enough. The flow of work 
into an office may be delayed by 
bottle necks so that several days’ 
time elapses between the receipt of 
daily mail in the office and in the 
file room. In the meantime, the fil- 
ing department is unable to give 
service when asked for such ma- 
terial. In the normal office, papers 
should reach the file room within 
forty-eight hours, and a twenty- 
four-hour schedule is often main- 
tained. Part of the delay in getting 
papers into the file room may be 
due to the fact that collections are 
not made frequently enough. 
11 Marking Papers. Every 
e paper coming to the file room 
should be marked-in some way so 
that the filing department can 
know at a glance that the transac- 
tion is completed and ready to file. 
Such a mark may be an initial, a 
stamp marked “File,” a line drawn 
through the body of the letter. The 
filing department should be held 
responsible that papers not so 
marked are returned to the depart- 
ments. 


1 Folders Overcrowded. In 

e a majority of files, folders 
are overcrowded. There should be 
no more papers in a folder than can 
be accommodated without bulging 
in the quarter- or half-inch space 
allowed by the scoring at the bot- 
tom of the folder. Seventy-five 
papers to a folder is usually ample. 
As more papers accumulate, it is,a 
simple matter to divide the material 
by half years or quarterly periods 
or even months, filing the latest one 
toward the front of the drawer: 


January at the back, February in 
front of January, March in front 
of February, and so on. Another 
method of dividing material is by 
the use of color to designate dif- 
ferent types of paper: XYZ Com- 
pany might have, for example, three 
folders—one folder carrying a 
blue label for correspondence, an- 
other buff for orders, another 
orange for bills of lading. In this 
way, everything regarding a cus- 
tomer is brought together. 


1 Personnel. Many clerks 

e are uninterested in filing and 
to put such a person on a file is 
usually poor economy. It is a 
rather simple matter to choose 
clerks fitted for this work. The re- 
quirements are a love of detail, an 
analytical mind, a sense of orderli- 
ness. A number of firms use the fil- 
ing department as a training school 
for other departments. Young men 
often make excellent file clerks if 
they know it is just a step up the 
ladder. For those desiring a file 
staff more permanent in nature, 
women will be found much more 
satisfactory. 


14 Index to Files. Every 
e office has some data which 
need to be filed according to subject 
content. Usually such papers are of 
particular interest to the executive 
and may be found scattered in desks 


or bookcases. It is important that 
this research material be assembled 
and be made as accessible as the 
more usual papers, such as orders 
and correspondence. Because of the 
wide choice of terminology, and the 
fact that an article is likely to be 
asked for under a title differen! 
from that under which it is filed, it 
is absolutely essential that even the 
smallest subject file be indexed, even 
if arranged alphabetically. Such an 
index should be either in the form 
of cards or on sheets which should 
carry synonymous terms as well as 
main headings: Accidents, advertis 
ing, assessed valuation—see taxes. 
benches, boilers, calodorants, coal 
and coke, compressors, Diesel en 
gines—see engines, donations. 

15 Lighting. Since the filing 
A¢Je department is reading con 
stantly, it is one of the departments 
needing the best light. A northern 
exposure is, of course, the most 
satisfactory. If the filing depart- 
ment must be located in a dark 
corner, speed may be secured in 
filing and finding by having a long, 
inverted trough attached to the top 
of the cabinet and extending over 
the front edge of the cabinet an inch 
or two. In this trough are placed 
bulbs at regular intervals which 
throw bright light into the open 
drawers below. ; 


Collection Idea for November 


OOD humored collection 
letters succeed where the 
ordinary “we are disap- 
pointed” letters often 

fail. Here is one which proved suc- 
cessful: 


Dear Mr. Byerty: 


Here is a good story they tell of 
Uncle Joe Cannon: 

One member, making his first 
speech in the House, found it 
strangely silent under his oratory. 
Upon adjournment he sought out 
Caanon and asked him what he 
thought about the speech. 


“Well, maybe what you said was 
all right,” replied Cannon, gravely, 
“but it seemed to me you did noi 
make the most of your opportuni 
ties.” 

“My opportunities?” 

“Yes. You had many chances t« 
sit down before you did.” 

Lest we be accused of making too 
long a speech about the smal 
amount of $35 due as per the at 
tached statement, we rise to mak: 
this remark—after which we will si! 
down and await the receipt of your 
answer: 

“Please send that check.” 

Very truly yours, 
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The High Cost of Pin Straightening 


ERE is a story told by the president 
of a company which has enjoyed a 
remarkable recovery, under the leader- 
ship of a man who was brought in when 
the company was tottering. 

“On the first day I came to this office I found 
the treasurer of the company in the sales man- 
ager’s office complaining about a $27 telephone 
call. The poor sales manager was so intimidated 
he was reluctant to remind the treasurer that this 
very telephone call had sold a carload of goods. 

“Throughout the entire organization I found 
this morbid fear of spending money. 

“Of course, no executive anxious to make a 
showing in a new undertaking wants to frown 
on economy, but when petty ‘savings’ are allowed 


to become obstacles to big profits it is time to 
call a halt. I found we had resourceful, loyal and 
competent executives whose hands were tied by 
a blind insistence on economy. When I told them 
to spend money wisely, in order to make money, 
things quickly began to hum.” 

This executive has become famous for his 
ability to bring businesses back to profitable 
operation. He says that whenever he finds the 
financial department of a business always in a 
stew about small expenses such as lights, tele- 
phone and telegraph bills, postage, the cost of 
modernized equipment, he finds a business that 
has gone to seed—a business that is letting mole- 
hill economies obscure mountains of new and more 
profitable business.—E. W. 

















Tue best way to collect money from a customer harassed by his receiv- 
ables is to show him how he can build up his cash by collecting slow accounts 


How We Help Our 
Customers Gollect 


Collections improved, sales increased, losses [ell when the 
credit department turned itself into a service department to 
help customers brush up their credit and collection methods 


By WEBB BR. CHABLES, credit manager 
Globe Oil and Refining Company 


HETHER we like it 
or not, we are, in 
many cases, actually 
carrying our dealers’ 
accounts receivable. Therefore, ou: 
collections depend largely upon 
how and when our dealers collect 
their accounts. If collections ar 
slow with us, it is usually becaus: 
our jobbers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in collecting their accounts 
Sometimes, I wonder how many of 
us credit men know with any de 
gree of certainty how our assist 
ant credit manager, the dealer, is 
actually going about his work. 

In a large number of cases I 
have found that dealers and job 
bers do not have any real system 
for handling their accounts receiv- 
able. Very few make any credit in 
vestigation of a new account. It is 
a matter of hit-or-miss with the 
average dealer. After the credit is 
extended, many do not keep proper 
ledger records and very few have 
anything but a spasmodic follow- 
up of past-due accounts, the usual 
incentive for a jobber to put forth 
a little effort on his accounts being 
a lack of funds. Credit follow-up, 
to be effective, must be made every 
ten to fifteen days. If the period is 
stretched to thirty, sixty or ninety 
days, the effectiveness is lessened. 

Whenever the consumer is slow 
in paying the dealer, it almost al- 
ways means the manufacturer will 
be slow in realizing on his invoices. 
Last winter, we noticed collections 
were very slow during February 
and March. We traced this down 
to find the reason, and we found 
that individuals had larger fuel 
bills as a result of the unusually 
cold weather. They paid the fuel 
bills because their supply of fuel 
for heat might be discontinued if 
they didn’t. In some cases, we found 
fuel bills, normally ten to fifteen 
dollars, increased to fifty or sixty 
dollars. This meant one thing, that 
other bills would be taken care of 
slowly. If the consumer’s income is 
decreased or his expenses increased, 
our dealers’ collections suffer and 
our own follow suit almost imme- 
diately. 

Therefore, it becomes our duty 
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to watch conditions very carefully 
and, insofar as possible, to keep our 
dealers informed. If a drought is 
in the making, it is our duty to 
recommend to our dealers that they 
curtail credit and not take long 
chances. We have access to better 
and more general information than 
the average jobber and are in a 
position to be of real assistance to 
the jobber with regard to his gen- 
eral credit policy. 

The sales department, the ad- 
vertising department and the sales 
promotion department each spend 
a great deal of time and money with 
the definite aim to help jobbers 
make sales. In a way, however, we 
have lost sight of the reason for the 
sales in the wild scramble for more 
volume. After all, a sale is made to 
give the dealer a profit. If he 
doesn’t get the profit to which he is 
entitled, some one is at fault. Here 
is where the credit department 
enters. We should know whether or 
not the dealer is making money. 
Usually we have a pretty good 
idea, without actually seeing an 
operating statement. If a dealer 
continues to discount his bills, he 
is in most cases making money. If 
he slows up, there is always a rea- 
son. It may not mean he is not mak- 
ing money, but it needs attention. 

We feel the credit department 
should render our dealers a service 
just the same as the advertising and 
the sales promotion departments. 
This service is intended to help 
them make a profit. It is a well- 
known fact that most small busi- 
nesses have a much too high bad 
debt loss and their collection turn- 
over is far too slow for the best net 
profits. Some one has said that 
“credit properly extended is half 
collected.” This gives us our cue. 
We try to see that our dealers ex- 
tend credit only to the good-pay- 
ing individuals. Dealers are, in 
many cases, not members of their 
own local credit bureaus, nor do 
they have any connections through 
which they can get authentic credit 
information. Ever since credit has 
been extended, credit managers for 
manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
have been so busy with their own 


The most important thing in golf, football, baseball ead 
basketball is to WATCH THE BALL. 

The same thing applies to the oll jobbing business. In 
the oil jobbing game, however, you have severe! bells to 
watch: Overhead, stock losses, service end accounts re- 
ceivable. Most failures in the oil jobbing business are due 
to failure to watch accounts receiveble. Don't hesitate to 
turn down « bed credit risk and don't be embarrased to 
eck « customer for peyment of his eccount. Par for ec- 
counts receivable is @ turn-over once every thirty deys. 
Try to attein « par score. 

There is no way of finding out how an individual pays 
his bills except to check it up with his creditors, If you 
have « locel credit bureeu, they will do this quickly and 
cheaply. Sy all means, investigate every account! We 
will gladly help you get complete information on your 
larger accounts. 

Yours sincerely, 
WEBB R. CHARLES 
Credit Manager 


“THEY'RE NOT ALL GOOD ONES” 
Some apples are large,.some are small; 
some are good, and some not so good. 


We are not apple graders, but we can help 
you find out about the financial responsibility 


Two of a series of enclosures from the credit manager—while they deal 
with credit problems there is a strong sales slant too 


troubles, they haven’t stopped to 
analyze the source of the trouble. 
Perhaps we have approached our 
troubles from the wrong angle. 

We have found that very few 
jobbers investigate the paying rec- 
ords of their customers before ex- 
tending them credit. Our first serv- 
ice offered the dealer is to make a 
credit investigation of any pros- 
pect he may have, or any old ac- 
count as well, to determine the 
amount of credit to which the pros- 
pect or the account may be en- 
titled. Through enclosures we rec- 
ommend that our jobbers join 
their local credit associations so as 
to be in a position to learn the 
actual paying record of their cus- 
tomers. To pause for a moment’s 
thought, do you actually know how 
your friends and neighbors pay 
their grocery, gasoline, doctor, and 
other bills? A credit investigation 
might surprise you. We try to get 
this same thought over to our deal- 
ers. More and more jobbers are 
asking us to help them get credit 
information. 

A short time ago, a jobber came 
into my office. He had an opportu- 
nity to sell a large volume of our 


products to a contractor on regu- 
lar, thirty-day terms. Our line of 
credit to the dealer was pretty 
large then, on account of seasonal 
requirements. We made a quick 
credit investigation of the contrac- 
tor and found him prompt pay. We 
knew our dealer would pay us if he 
collected and, since we felt reason- 
ably sure the contractor would pay 
promptly, we extended the addi- 
tional credit. It meant that our 
dealer got more volume and we, in 
turn, got additional business. 
One of our competitor’s cus- 
tomers came to us not long ago and 
wanted to buy from us. Reports in- 
dicated our competitor had been 
liberal with his credit extension to 
this account; in fact, far more 
liberal than our own policy would 
permit. I visited this jobber and 
checked his affairs closely, then ex- 
plained to him that we could not 
extend him nearly as much credit 
as he had had. It developed that 
one-third of his accounts receivable 
were tied up in one account. I made 
an investigation of this account and 
showed the jobber what he was up 
against. We checked the court rec- 
ords together (Continued on page 53) 














Major General Charles Evans hilbourne 


was born at Fort Whipple, Virginia; son of an army officer; a 
graduate of Virginia Military Institute and honor graduate of the 
Artillery School, and a graduate of the General Staff College. He 
served in the Spanish-American War, in the campaign that ended in 


the capture of Manila, in the Philippine Insurrection, the Boxer 
Campaign in China, the relief of Pekin. He served with the British 
and French Armies in France, and then as commander of the 36th 
Heavy Artillery Brigade, and the 3rd Infantry Brigade for the 
remainder of the war. Later, he went to many European states 
and to Turkey as a member of the American Mission inspecting 
coast defenses. He has been awarded Congressional medals for dis- 
tinguished gallantry in action at Paco Bridge, P.1., and for extra- 
ordimary heroism in action near Thiacourt, France, as well as the 
D.S.M. for services with the 89th Division and the 36th Artillery 
Brigade, and the Croix de Guerre for reconnaissances preparatory 
to assault on St. Mihiel Salient. 








Generat Harsorp of RCA 


What thes 


The army, that vast reservoir of 
human experience in teaching men to 
think and plan, offers many a sound 
suggestion to the business man in- 
terested in greater morale, straight 
thinking and precision of action 


HE recent appointment 

of Major General Frank 

Parker as executive vice 

president of a large chain 
of department stores, the success 
of General Robert E. Wood as 
president of Sears Roebuck, the rec- 
ord of General Harbord with Radio 
Corporation of America, all focus 
attention on the fact that army 
training may be a valuable factor 
in the business world. 

If army training and experience 
is a valuable business asset, would 
it not be true that some army meth- 
ods of handling men might be worth 
study and adoption by business? 
Everybody knows that the army’s 
biggest job is training men. We, in 
America, whose armies have never 
failed us, like to believe that our 











GeneraL Parker of Goldblatt’s 


Generat Woop of Sears’ 
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army trains its men well. Suppose 
we examine some army methods and 
see where we might adopt some of 
them in business. 

To discuss this idea, a member 
of the staff of American Bustness 
visited the headquarters of the 
Sixth Corps Area and interviewed 
Major General Charles Evans Kil- 
bourne, the commander. 

Your reporter asked him to tell 
of some of the army methods in 
handling men. Of course, everyone 
knows that an army officer gives 
commands, that he has, should he 
find occasion to use it, wide power 
over the men in his command. It is 
the civilian idea that, in the army, 
the job makes the man. Perhaps 
this is the reason why business has 
spent so little time studying army 
methods, unquestionably sound and 
seasoned though they are. 

“IT do not feel qualified to tell 
business men how they should se- 
lect, train and handle men. I can 
only explain some of the army meth- 
ods, and some of my methods which 
I have learned in the army; if they 
are helpful, or if they offer sug- 
gestions which business men can use 
I shall be glad,” began General 
Kilbourne. 


“From time to time I have 
heard civilians assert that seeing a 
group of soldiers drilling reminds 
them of little boys just playing 
soldier. No matter how it may ap- 
pear to the civilian, army drill is a 
highly important and necessary 
factor in our training; just one of 
the things it teaches, right from 
the beginning of a soldier’s career, 
is attention and concentration. No 
man can drill correctly with his 
thoughts wandering; he must pay 
attention; he must concentrate on 
the job in hand. Of course, there are 
other reasons for army drill, not 
the least of which is the fact that in 
no other way could a large body 
of men be moved with dispatch, pre- 
cision and orderliness. Without 
drill, the army would be a mob of 
uncontrolled, undisciplined, unman- 
ageable men. 

“Tt seems to me that this first 
thing we teach—attention and con- 
centration, which includes the 
ability to listen carefully to orders 
and instructions, and concentration 
on carrying out orders and instruc- 
tions, are just as important in busi- 
ness as in the army. 

“Then we teach orderliness. 
There can be no tolerance of dis- 
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order among men living in bar- 
racks. Every soldier must have a 
place for everything and he must 
know where that place is. Of course 
we have a system of inspection to 
see that the army ideas of order are 
constantly lived up to by every 
soldier. But it is a known fact that 
many men, long after they have left 
the army, continue these orderly 
and systematic habits, even though 
inspections are no longer a part of 
their life. 

“We have learned in the army the 
great importance of details. The 
army attempts to find the one best 
way of doing everything and stand- 
ardizes on that way. We attempt 
to teach this one best way to every 
man, so that he not only knows how 
to perform his duties in the stand- 
ard manner, but knows the reasons 
why this particular method is the 
one best method. 

“In the army, and I believe this 
is true of business as well, no man 
can succeed unless he is interested 
in and familiar with the details of 
the work of all of his subordinates 
and the men under his direction. 
The minute a man, no matter how 
lowly his tasks may be, or no matter 
how unimportant or tedious they 
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seem, understands that some su- 
perior is interested in his work, he 
begins to take more interest in 
doing a good job himself. 

“But the superior, whether he be 
an army officer or a business execu- 
tive, should be more than interested 
in the work—he should understand 
it, and should know enough about it 
to appreciate good work when he 
sees it. In the modern army, with 
all its technical services, I doubt if 
there is an officer anywhere in the 
world who really understands the 
technical details and the potentiali- 
ties of every arm of the service. The 
army has outgrown the old Napo- 
leonic possibilities of one man in 
command of and familiar with an 
entire army. Then they had the in- 
fantry, the cavalry and the artil- 
lery—the artillery with 3-inch can- 
nons and round balls. Today we 
have added the air service, chemical 
warfare, tanks, and motorized 
equipment of all kinds. No one man 
can understand all these branches 
of the service; where an officer is 
in command of some of these spe- 
cialists, the greatest mistake he can 
make is to assume knowledge which 
he may not possess. It is a tragic 
mistake for a man to try to bluff 
his way through. The better plan 
is frankly to admit unfamiliarity 
with the work of some of the spe- 
cialists under his command and to 
ask them for information. If they 
are proud of their work, they are 
happy and delighted to explain and 
to work harder because they know 
the man in command is big enough 
not to try to bluff his way through. 

“The army strives to carry out 
a system of rewards and punish- 
ments. I fully realized that business 
is limited in its ability to punish 
for infraction of rules or orders, in 
the same manner that the army 
punishes, Yet our method of re- 
wards works remarkably well. The 
last time I made a general inspec- 
tion of troops at Ft. Sheridan, 
Illinois, I called one captain’s at- 
tention to a certain soldier. I said, 
‘There is the best looking soldier 
in this post. I think his splendid 
appearance proves that he doesn’t 
need inspection. I suggest that you 


excuse him from Saturday inspec- 
tions for a month, as a reward for 
excellent, soldierly appearance.’ 

“My purpose in doing this was 
to encourage the other men, to 
create more pride in their appear- 
ance and to show them that their 
own pride in themselves is shared by 
their officers. I felt that the com- 
pany commanders would probably 
say to themselves, ‘Well, if the Gen- 
eral can excuse men from inspec- 
tion, so can we,’ and would begin 
the practice of using this reward 
system for instilling more pride in 
their men. 

“Some years ago I was in com- 
mand of a group of about a thou- 
sand Filipino convicts. Among this 
group were highwaymen, robbers, 
thieves, men who had murdered 
their fathers and other people. 
They were a tough group, and it 
was difficult to get any work out of 
them or to maintain discipline, be- 
cause we had very few men as 
guards. But it was realized that 
despite the fact that they were 
hardened criminals, they still re- 
tained at least some of the normal 
human desires and ambitions. So we 
selected a few of these convicts and 
called them “bastoneros” of the 
first, second and third grades. A 
first grade bastonero was given 
three red bands to wear on his 
sleeve, the second grade two bands, 
and third grade one band. 

“It was customary to allow these 
convicts three cigarettes a day. We 
decided to give the bastoneros, ac- 
cording to rank, four, five and six 
cigarettes a day, to give them 
slightly better rations, and other- 
wise set them apart. They were also 
given some authority. The results 
were remarkable. These bastoneros 
made their charges turn out much 
more work, they brought about a 
great improvement in discipline, 
sanitation. and cleanliness. With a 
wholly inadequate number of 
guards, we handled those convicts 
easily, simply because we appealed 
to the human instinct to be set 
apart, to win recognition for su- 
perior ability. 

“The army records all instruc- 
tion given every soldier. On large 


charts, posted in every company 
headquarters, there are lists of men 
with a record showing the amount 
of instruction they have received 
and the progress they have made. 
As we go into the indoor season, 
when outdoor training opportuni- 
ties are limited, all soldiers begin 
to receive instructions in army 
problems from the non-commis- 
sioned officers. As fast as each man 
is ready for an examination by an 
officer, this fact is recorded on the 
charts. Soon a company commander 
knows that he has a certain num- 
ber of unusually bright and recep- 
tive men, a certain number of very 
dull men who need more training 
and instruction, and others who 
are average. But the charts do 
more than that; in full view of every 
man in the company, they create a 
healthy and friendly rivalry among 
the men. 

“It has been my observation for 
many years that the army trains 
men to think exactly as all success- 
ful men in business or professional 
careers think. The army’s method 
is first to know your objective, then 
to make an estimate of the situa- 
tion, size up the strength, the 
methods, the manpower, and the 
probable resistance of the enemy. 
This estimate of the situation is 
then checked against our own situa- 
tion, and from these factors a plan 
of action is drawn up and instruc- 
tions are issued. 

“Compare this method of think- 
ing with the physician’s methods. 
In his case the disease is the enemy, 
the objective is to heal the patient. 
When called, he first makes an esti- 
mate of the situation, using what- 
ever instruments are helpful, such 
as a thermometer, stethoscope, 
facts given by the patient or 
gleaned from his knowledge of the 
patient’s history. He makes his own 
estimate of the patient’s resistance 
and strength; then he prescribes 
treatment. 

“In the army we teach men that, 
in any activity, they must first 
make an estimate of the situation 
and decide upon a plan of action 
even though they have only ten sec- 
onds in which (Continued on page 44) 
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Old Gustomers Are Goming Back 


But it does not follow they will 
come our way unless we put into 
effect methods and plans which 
will attract them back to the fold 


» 
By CAMERON MePHERSON 


MERICA’S great forty-eight 
ring circus has gone on to 
the next town. After four 
months of ballyhoo and 

oratory, business is free at last to 
settle back in its chair and do a 
little steady thinking. And well it 
might, for there is much to think 
about. For six long years the de- 
mand for goods and services has 
been pent up behind a dam of fear 
and hesitation. During those years 
homes have been neglected ; people 
have gone without many needed 
things ; the desire to live better and 


to go places has been held in check. 
There is probably not a person in 
the country who has not promised 
himself or herself something after 
the elections are over. Well, the 
elections are over. And these mil- 
lions of people, in every walk of 
life, are going to concentrate on 
getting that thing they have 
promised themselves, whether it be 
a new home, a new car, a new radio, 
a new wardrobe, or just a new 
winter hat. As a matter of fact, a 
good many of them already have 
started the evening-up process, as 
evidence by the number of manu- 
facturers who are running their 
plants at capacity to keep up with 
demand. 

What are you and I, as business 
executives, doing to make sure that 
this new surge of post-election busi- 
ness does not go by our door? What 
are we doing to flag this Main 
Street parade of buyers? What are 
we doing to win back those cus- 
tomers who went elsewhere during 
the depression? What are we doing 
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to step up the purchases of cus- 
tomers whose volume has shrunk 
to insignificant proportions these 
last few years? What are we doing 
to get a larger share of the business 
we should have but for some reason 
or another are not getting? The 
correct answer to these questions 
may mean the difference between 
red and black ink this year. It may 
mean the difference between sub- 
stantial profits with ample reserves 
and barely getting by next year. 
For the customers on your books 
today, as well as those who “took a 
walk” during the depression, are 
your greatest opportunity. They 
are well worthy of concentrated at- 
tention and intensive effort. 

One thing that might be done to 
get back your full quota of busi- 
ness from old customers is to set up 
a system which will give you the 
real “low-down” on each of these 
accounts. Sometime back I was 
called in to consult with a whole- 
sale house here in Chicago which 
had been unable to get enough busi- 
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ness out of a “dead” customer’s 
list to make the mailings pay. The 
answer was that no effort had been 
made to classify the accounts ac- 
cording to their ability to buy, or 
their value to the business. When 
an account remained inactive for 
six months it was transferred to the 
inactive file and thrown in with 
thousands of other ex-customers. 
Some of these had been off the books 
for ten years! The same promo- 
tional effort was spent on the good 
customer who had “died” during 
the depression, as the customer who 
had died back in 1926! 

It always pays to arrange a list 
of old customers into groups. How 
many groups depends upon your 
business. But generally it is wise to 
have no less than six. distinct 
groups, each set up so that vari- 
ous selections may be made by the 
addressing machine, or if the names 
are on card index lists, a system of 
signals devised so that a variety of 
selection may be made automati- 
cally for follow-up purposes. In 
choosing a system for handling 
these names use visible signals and 
a different color for each classifi- 
cation of customers, for example: 

White: Customers who have not 
bought within three years. 

Red: Customers who have not 
bought within two years. 

Blue: Customers who have not 
bought within one year. 

Plain: Customers who have not 
bought within six months. 

Then in addition to color, use the 


position of the tab or hole to indi- 
cate the importance of the cus- 
tomer according to whatever yard- 
stick you use in your business. Most 
card index records provide for 
twelve positions along the top of 
the card, and the same is true of 
addressing systems. Thus cus- 
tomers of the most desirable type 
are keyed in the first position, those 
less desirable in other positions. It 
is also desirable, and some address- 
ing systems make it comparatively 
inexpensive, to classify each ac- 
count according to type of pur- 
chases. This is especially good, for 
example, with a retail establish- 
ment, a wholesale house, or a manu- 
facturer with a varying line of 
products. Having such classifica- 
tions, it is possible to set the selec- 
tor on your addressing machine so 
that names in varying combinations 
may be automatically picked out 
for intensive follow-up by mail or 
by salesman. Thus a selector could 
be set to pick out (1) names which 
had purchased within one year, (2) 
names of potentially large buyers 
regardless of what year they last 
purchased, and (3) names of old 
customers who would be especially 
interested in the appeal. 

True, it costs something to ar- 
range your old customers’ list that 
way, and to install the equipment 
needed to make these selections for 
addressing purposes. But when you 
stop to consider the investment you 
have in these old accounts, and that 
they are potentially your very best 


names for getting increased volume, 
you realize the money will be well 
spent. As a matter of fact, on a 
list of any size at all, it can be 
saved within a few years. 

If you do not address the list 
frequently enough to warrant the 
investment in addressing equip- 
ment, there are simple card index 
systems on the market, using the 
punched card principle, that enable 
the automatic selection of cards 
for hand-addressing or typing. 
These systems operate with “pins” 
or “rods” which are run through a 
drawer full of cards, the drawer is 
then turned upside down, and the 
cards which are not pinned, pop 
up for addressing. By using these 
cards to post salesmen’s follow-up 
cards, additional selection is possi- 
ble. In that way, you are sure of 
spending the bulk of the money you 
have appropriated to get back your 
old customers, on accounts offering 
the greatest potential value to the 
business, as well as accounts which 
are most likely to come back with 
the least coaxing. 

Because of the varying problems 
involved in working old customers 
it is difficult to suggest the “best” 
procedure to follow, or to make 
any specific recommendations as to 
method. However, the following 
tabulation, summarizing the experi- 
ence of companies which have been 
especially successful in customer 
relation activities, may be useful in 
developing a suitable system or 
procedure of your own. 





FINDING THE CUSTOMER WHO HAS STOPPED BUYING 





“Dormant Account” REporTs FROM SALESMEN . 


. . One wholesale house in Louisville requires every 


salesman, after making three calls on a customer without getting any business, to turn in a special report 
going into detail as to the reason for his failure to get further business. Special forms, printed on red 
paper, are supplied to salesmen for making these reports. When the reports come in they go directly to 
the sales manager’s desk. He may decide the situation calls for special handling, and turn it over to one of 
the officers of the company, or he may refer it to an assistant in charge of that section to call on per- 
sonally. Usually however, the report is sent with a notation directly to the mailing department, and the 
customer’s address plate is transferred from the active to the inactive list. This keeps the active list free 
from deadwood, and permits specialized sales promotional effort on the dormant names. At the same time 
the salesman is advised of the disposition of the account so that he may be guided accordingly. 
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STATEMENTs FROM AccoUNTING DEPARTMENT . .. A common practice followed by companies using 
mechanical posting systems is to make out statements for all accounts at the beginning of the month, and 
post them from day to day, as the orders are billed. At the end of the month, statements of accounts 
which did not buy anything are checked with the ledger, and a notation made on the statement indicat- 
ing how long the account has been dormant and the average monthly purchases while active. These state- 
ments are then passed to the sales department and used as a guide by the sales manager or his assistant 
in deciding whether to leave the account in the active list or transfer it to the inactive file. Some companies 
go a step further and, after the statement has served its purpose as an office memorandum, send it to the 
customer with a brief note expressing regret that the account has been inactive, and inquiring as to the 


reason. Often this is very effective. 


DeparTMENTAL INacTIvE Accounts... One of the large department stores in the East finds it profit- 
able to watch all accounts closely, not only to be sure that they remain active, but to be sure they are 
buying actively from all departments. By means of punched card tabulating equipment each customer’s 
purchases are run through the machine at the end of the month and analyzed by departments. From 
these cards statements are made up which flag customers who are buying from only a few departments, 
and a system is set up so that they receive special follow-up literature soliciting their business for other 
departments. This same idea can be applied to manufacturing and wholesaling businesses where building 


100 per cent customers is a problem. 





WHY DID YOUR CUSTOMERS STOP BUYING? 





A “Lost Customer” ANatysis System . . . Before you can hope to get back a lost customer, the first 
thing that needs to be done is to find out why he left home. The general practice is to use a three-letter 
follow-up, each letter written by a different executive on personal stationery, each courteously asking an 
explanation from the backsliding customer. The resulting replies to this follow-up give the sales corre- 
spondent an excellent opportunity to do a reclaiming job. The customer’s letter and the correspondent’s 
reply are then forwarded to a salesman who follows them up personally. But most important of all, as 
each of these letters come into the office, a “Lost Customer Analysis” card should be made out by the sales 
department giving the “reason why” the customer stopped buying. Twenty standard reasons are listed 
on the card, so that they may be uniformly checked. At the end of each month these cards are summarized 
in a special report which goes to the general manager, thus giving him a month-to-month picture of the 
reasons why the business is losing accounts. And that is a mighty important thing for the management 


to study and watch at all times. 


Lost Cusromer CuassIFICATION Puan . . . In some lines of business where the turnover of accounts is 
large, as for example in selling a financial service, an effort is made to divide all cancellations into three 
groups: (1) Those who stopped because they did not have time to read. (2) Those who stopped because 
they felt the service cost more than they got out of it. (3) Those who stopped because of some tempo- 
rary situation. When these cards are removed from the active list, they are tabbed according to group, 
and then subjected to a specialized educational follow-up. This follow-up series is used over and over, 
so that it is a mechanical operation. In the case of temporary cancellations, the cards carry call-up 
tabs, so that former customers automatically receive an invitation to resume the service, at the correct 
time. This is one of the most important factors in any campaign to regain old customers—to set up some 
plan which will continue automatically, without waiting for someone to remember that it is “time to give 
the old customers a shot.” This is the greatest leak in business—this failure to develop a sound and self- 
working plan which guarantees a regular and systematic effort to bring former customers back on the 
books. About one business in three really has such a plan—the others seem content to let competition take 


as many old customers as it wants. 
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METHODS OF GETTING ACTION FROM OLD ACCOUNTS 












dormant customer. Sometimes that is sufficient. In fact a mere reminder will sometimes do the trick. A 
shoe manufacturer has a plan built on the principle that if you keep on asking a man to buy, and at the 
same time offer to help him sell what he has bought, sooner or later he will give you an order. This plan 
provides for a monthly “assortment and service” mailing to the complete list of ex-customers. The basis 
of the plan is store advertising and sales promotional cooperation with the purchase of a stated quick- 
selling assortment. “Tickers” are sent to the territorial representative when such orders are received 


so that he can get on the job quickly and secure a larger share of the business. 


| MERCHANDISING SuGGEsTION Pian . . . Too often we depend entirely on “persuasion” to get back the 
~ 















a Puotostats or Lepcer Pacess ... Another idea, widely used in lines where customers stay on the books a 
). long time, is to have copies made of the ledger pages or sales records of an account which has for some 
reason stopped buying and send them to the customer with a special letter from the head of the business. 
The letter expresses the chief executive’s concern over the company’s failure to satisfy the customer, 
explains that he had copies of the records made before writing, and in view of these long mutually profit- 
able relations, hopes there will be no break in them, etc. One company which used this plan reported 
that the business thus obtained from customers who otherwise might drop out of the picture, more than 


carried the investment in photostatic equipment. 














a QUESTIONNAIRE PLAN FoR “BREAKING THE Ice” . . . In order to get the real “low-down” on why cus- 
© J. tomers stopped buying, a butcher’s supply company in California found it profitable to list on the back 
of its follow-up letters to dormant customers fifteen possible reasons for not buying which the butcher 
could answer with a yes or no, and mail back in an addressed reply envelope. These reasons were: (1) 


Your salesman does not call often enough. (2) Your competitor is giving us better prices. (3) Your 
























telephone order clerk makes too many mistakes. (4) We get better delivery from . . . (5) We don’t like ‘ 
your advertising. (6) We have too large a stock on hand at present, etc. This subscriber reports that 
he gets a very high percentage of these letters back, and that it gives him, as the head of the business, a : 
chance to clear away any misunderstandings which may have arisen. f 
1 
LETTERS FROM THE PrREsIDENT Pian . . . Except in the case of giant companies where the president is 
4. known to be far removed from the daily routine affairs of the business it is a splendid plan to give the \ 
president of the company a list of lost customers each month and let him either write a personal letter, ' 
or suggest some point of action. Nine times out of ten the president will remember some incident or some : 
occasion which is well worth bringing to the old customer’s attention. Such incidents personalize a letter ; 
soliciting continued patronage and bring an intimacy to the appeal which is all too often neglected in busi- . 
ness. Here are a couple of typical starts to letters of this kind, “I remember when you first started buy- l 
ing from us. Charlie Wilson was a new salesman with us then. That was a long time ago, but Charlie is is 
still with us in our Kansas City Branch as manager, etc., etc.,” or “It was a big day in our business when c 
we landed your first account. Do not think I don’t remember it. We were glad to have your business then, : 
and although we are much bigger today, we are just as glad to have it now.” 7 
5) How tHe Crepir DerartmMEeNtT Can HE tp... Credit men usually are forced to write letters which are ; 
©. more or less unpleasant for the customer to receive. But when a credit man can solicit the business of an ‘“ 
old customer by reminding him that his credit was always good it is a pleasant, and more or less flattering tl 
letter for the customer to receive. This is the reason why a certain well-known wholesaler in Missouri fol- fe 
lows the plan of tabbing address plates according to credit ratings. As old customers stop buying the 
mailing department is asked for an addressed envelope to all customers whose address plates carry a 7 
certain tab. The credit man then rechecks the credit to make sure that it is still good. Then he writes a : 
cordial letter, saying, “Your credit is still good with us—why don’t vou use it—you are welcome, etc.” 
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Every week sees a new announce- 
ment of another trailer maker while 
established companies seek to hold 
supremacy with new models, im- 
proved products and better selling 
to win a share of the estimated 
150,000 te 200,000 orders in 1957 


By THODA COCROFT 


sa MG Home 





Typicar of the improved selling methods of the trailer industry is this 
corner of the Chicago salesroom for Pierce-Arrow Travelodge trailers 


New Models and better Selling 
Speed Trailer Business 


OT since the automobile 
manufacturers began 
drawing supplies from 
farm, range, mine, fac- 

tory, forest, has an industry ex- 
isted which draws its necessities 
from a wider range of other indus- 
tries than that of trailer coaches. 

For example, a year ago, J. H. 
Wohlgemuth, the Coleman Lamp 
and Stove Company’s sales man- 
ager in charge of trailer develop- 
ment in eight states, estimated 
that the demand for Coleman stoves 
would reach 3,000. His _ bosses 
laughed at him, but in this case he 
is enjoying the last laugh and the 
company is joining in. In his own 
territory, since January 1, 1936, 
his sales have totaled 8,000 stoves, 
almost tripling his original esti- 
mate. Next year he predicts a call 
for 50,000 stoves “and,” he says, 
“they still think I’m balmy. So 
they’re compromising with 25,000 
for 1937 orders in this district.” 

The experience of John A. 
Schroeder, of the Liggett Spring 
and Axle Company, is similar. 
Sensing the trailer manufacturers’ 
demand for wheels (in addition to 


their call for springs and axles), 
he went to Budd Wheel Company 
and pestered them beyond the 
point of endurance. More to silence 
his insistence than anything else, 
Budd compromised with a 300 
wheel order, feeling it sufficient to 
meet any trailer manufacturer’s 
demands. Since February, 1936, 
John Schroeder has sold 30,000 
wheels, one thousand times as many 
as Budd anticipated. 

Progress in the industry, how- 
ever, is not confined to product im- 
provements. Even the background 
for selling, as typified by open lots 
and vacant stores, has undergone 
a vast change, and a new era has 
been ushered in, so mercurial in 
tempo, so protean in aspect, that 
today’s prancing juvenile is liter- 
ally tomorrow’s bewhiskered Me- 
thuselah. 

Six months ago, on Chicago’s 
Michigan Avenue, trailer coaches 
in show windows were a novelty. It 
was sufficient for a distributor to 
rent space, put a trailer in his win- 
dow, and presto! a crowd collected 
to inspect it. 

This month, showmanship is 
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making its debut in Michigan 
Avenue trailer salons. If you are 
driving south you will pause, per- 
force, at 26th Street. 

There is a glimpse of Florida, 
laden coconut fronds, a beach with 
real sand and two bright umbrellas, 
and finally the blue ocean stretch- 
ing out to a far horizon. Next, the 
North Woods beckon, then a scene 
from Maine, and ultimately there 
loom the western mountains. 
Against these arresting back- 
grounds, Pierce-Arrow Travel- 
odges show off to superb advan- 
tage. The stage lighting adds allure 
to the scenes and, for the prospect 
who is short in imagination, the 
possibilities of trailer life instantly 
take tangible form. 

Samuel L. Davis, the Pierce- 
Arrow Travelodge distributor for 
Northern Illinois, Iowa and Indi- 
ana, has worked out other sales 
inducements. He is not alone in his 
premonition that prospective trail- 
er buyers prefer individuality in 
their trailer homes. 

At the Royal Coach factory in 
Sturgis, Michigan, they believe 
that no woman, no matter how 
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Usine this trailer coach to demonstrate office appliances the Hutchin- 
son Office Supply & Printing Company have been remarkably successful in 


creating new business 


commonplace her taste, wants her 
home to resemble another woman’s 
home in exact and minute detail. 

Royal Coach’s tour de force is a 
swatch of samples, similar to those 
offered customers in high-class fur- 
niture stores from which to make 
fabric selections, and Royal buyers 
are given a choice of these fabrics 
and a choice of three types of in- 
terior finishing. 

Wilbur Schult, after questioning 
old trailer owners at the trailer 
mart he established in Elkhart, as 
to what they wanted and did not 
want in their mobile homes, came 
to the decision that a trailer with- 
out the standard equipment of 
stoves, iceboxes, tables, chairs and 
so forth, was more in demand, es- 
pecially with replacement buyers. 

“An old trailerite, for example, 
will become accustomed to a certain 
type of stove. When he decides to 
buy a new trailer, we often find that 
his missus is still attached to the 
old stove and doesn’t want to give 
it up. If she can move her old stove 
into a new trailer, she is perfectly 
happy. The same goes with tables, 
chairs, iceboxes, and other pieces of 
the usual standard equipment,” ac- 





cording to Schult, “the point is 
to please the ladies.” 

The new Edwards Home-mobile, 
begun last month in South Bend, 
offers trailer buyers the distinctive 
feature of venetian blinds in its 
smart, new, steel house trailers. The 
Hayes Motor Home, in a $3,000 
custom-built model, gives a pro- 
phetic hint of future trailer devel- 
opment by completely scrapping 
stereotyped interior arrangements. 
Stepping into it, the impression is 
one of an extremely moderne club 
room with a bar on one side. Upon 
closer examination, the bar proves 
to be a masquerade of kitchen stove, 
icebox and sink in a single unit. 

Traveledge’s Samuel Davis be- 
lieves that trailer buyers will wish 
to start at scratch in equipping 
their trailers, exactly as we start 
to equip our homes, and, conse- 
quently, he is planning woodwork- 
ing shops at his Michigan Avenue 
store, to build interior finishings for 
trailers and a custom department 
with a complete line of sinks, stoves, 
lighting fixtures, upholstery and so 
forth. 

In merchandising Travelodges 
there will be no al fresco selling. 









Dealers, according to Davis, will 
be automobile dealers—Buick, Stu- 
debaker and Packard dealers by 
preference. In smaller towns, it will 
be the man who is chosen, and no! 
the make of car he sells. A club plan, 
in which four families may join to 
buy a trailer, is also part of the 
Travelodge campaign and for this 
purpose, prospect lists are being 
compiled of bank employees, indus- 
trial and office workers. At 76th 
Street and the I. C. tracks, this 
Travelodge distributor is building 
a large storage garage for trailers 
where they may be housed for $3.00 
per month. His firm plans to act as 
rental brokers for customers who 
wish to rent the trailers they store 
there and these rental charges will 
run from $2.00 to $5.00 per day. 

Covered Wagon’s Robert C. 
Crist, of Chicago, believes that 
automobile men are not necessarily 
“naturals” as trailer dealers. Trail- 
eritis must be the first distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

Crist got the trailer bug on a 
trailer trip he made to escape re- 
current hayfever. Once bitten, he 
was ready to forget his four Nash 
salons in Chicago, forego his Nash 
franchise and go into trailer selling 
with loud hurrahs. He felt that 
traileritis was a new kind of Free- 
masonry ; its secret signs and coun- 
ter signs immediately recognizable 
to anyone else in the nomadic fra- 
ternal order—its bell, book and 
candle, the open road, and its mum- 
bo-jumbo, shady parking places 
and idyllic mountain camps. If a 
man is marked for it in his heart, 
Crist knew that he would belong 
sooner or later. First, he would pass 
trailer salesrooms with a flicker of 
interest. The interest would grow 
every time he saw another trailer. 
Finally his subconsciousness would 
begin to plan. From here, the die 
would be cast. No salesman would 
have to ask him point-blank to buy ; 
but he would respond, as to a key- 
note, until admitted as a full- 
fledged member and a trailer owner. 

To cater to this new enthusiasm 
and to speak its language intelli- 
gibly, Crist began looking for the 
right kind of salesman. In one of 
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his Nash salesrooms in Chicago he 
displayed three trailers. They stood 
there for months, acquiring dust 
and occasional visitors, but none of 
the crack automobile salesmen in 
the place were able to close any of 
the prospects who looked them over. 
Then a man with whom he had 
talked “trailer talk,’’ who had made 
fishing trips in trailers, was hired 
as a salesman, and the trailers were 
sold within two weeks. 

One of Crist’s very successful 
salesmen is, in fact, a woman, Mrs. 
Walter Hall. She and her husband 
live the year ’round in a trailer. It 
was a snoopy columnist on the Chi- 
cago Tribune and not Mr. Crist 
who discovered her, during the win- 
ter of 1935 parked at the foot of 
Davis Street in Evanston. The tem- 
perature, as its habit was last win- 
ter, ranged in the vicinity of 16 
below. The columnist, with pain- 
fully freezing toes and nose, peeked 
in the trailer and to her astonish- 
ment saw Mrs. Hall in a short- 
sleeved gingham house frock cozily 
darning her husband’s socks, warm 
as a bug in a rug by virtue of the 
small “‘Buddie” stove which equips 
many makes of trailers. 

What seemed a miracle to the 
columnist appeared in print the 
next day and, consequently, Mr. 
Crist scented an addition to his 
sales force. 

A characteristic of trailer buy- 
ers is their post-gratification. Crist 
has collected his “rave” notes in 
album form, and an interesting col- 
lection it makes. It is an accumula- 
tion of letters and postcards from 
all parts of the country, with vari- 
ous remarks about other people’s 
trailers, their comments — “the 
Queen Mary of them all,” wrote a 
migratory widow—advice on roads 
to Mexico, (Continued on page 54) 


Exvectric~ supplies, ranges, 
heaters, refrigerators, plumbing 
supplies, floor coverings, chairs, 
beds, curtains, draperies are but a 
few of the manufactured products 
used in coach making. Photos cour- 
tesy Silver Dome, Kozy Coach, 
Pierce-Arrow and Schult 





HIS applicant is the 
brother of Joe Barth,” 

says the first executive. 

“Joe has been with us for 

—let’s see—almost fifteen years. 
Nothing wrong with Joe. He is a 
hard worker and loyal to the core. 
It’s evident that he comes from 
good, honest stock. Yes, I can af- 
ford to take a chance on Joe’s 
brother. He’s a better bet than these 
others that I know nothing about.” 
“This applicant is the brother of 
Fred Appel,” says the second ex- 
ecutive. “It’s going to be a little 
difficult to explain to Fred why I 
am turning him down, but not near- 
ly as embarrassing as it would be 
if I hired the man and had to dis- 
charge him later. We can’t afford 
to take a chance on these relatives. 
You remember what happened the 
last time I got soft hearted, and 
hired the son of Otto Shultz. The 
kid turned out to be lazy and in- 
corrigible. But Otto thought he was 
swell, When we had to let the boy 
go, Otto went with him. And Otto 
was the best millwright we had!” 


By L. E. FRAILEY 
6 


Here is a problem every personne! man must face 
sooner or later, and here we present the experience 
and policies of the Todd Company, Westinghouse 
Flectric, A. E. Staley, J. E. Rhoads and Sons, 
Arden Farms, Inc., W. M. Dutton and Sons and 
others who tell what method they follow. .. 


When An Employee's felative 
Wants A Job 


There in a nutshell you have the 
pro and con on a question of con- 
siderable importance in business 
management. Does it pay to hire 
the relatives of employees already 
on the payroll? Curiously enough, 
there seems to be no problem of a 
controversial nature on which ex- 
ecutive opinion is more sharply 
split. Some say emphatically yes, 
and others absolutely no—and both 
groups bring forth the “Voice of 
Experience” to prove that they are 
right. 

Seeking the solution to this prob- 
lem, Dartnell recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to fifty-two executives 
who have had much experience in 
the hiring and handling of people. 
They were asked: “Does your com- 
pany hire relatives? What’s your 
personal opinion? Is it a good 
policy to hire them, or is it not?” 
Replies were very conflicting. 

“Our policy in regard to the em- 
ploying of relatives is very defi- 
nite,” replied Walter F. Jones, ex- 
ecutive in charge of personnel for 
the Shell Petroleum Corporation. 
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“We do not employ relatives of 
present employees, and this in- 
cludes, besides the closer family re- 
lationships, half-brothers and half- 
sisters, uncles, aunts, nieces, neph- 
ews, grandchildren, stepchildren, 
in-laws and first cousins.” 

Nothing wishy-washy about that 
statement. It is quite evident that 
relatives are “out” at Shell. Bui 
along comes C. S. Coler, office man- 
ager at the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company gen- 
eral offices in East Pittsburgh, with 
a statement just as positive from 
the other side of the fence. 

“During periods of developing 
business,” he says, “we very often 
tell our employees of openings in 
the organization, and suggest that 
they let us know of possible candi- 
dates. In employing trade appren- 
tices, it has been our practice to 
favor sons of Westinghouse em- 
ployees.” 

While we will not leave Mr. Jones 
high and dry without supporting 
testimony on his side of the case, 
suppose we consider the evidence 
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Entrance to Harris-Seybold-Potter Building 


O PRACTICAL business men, results are more 

convincing than rhetoric. The following letter 
is concerned with results obtained by a typical 
“Comptometer” user: 


“Less than two years ago, a decision was made to 
handle all our figure work on ‘Comptometers, ” writes 
Mr. H. B. Markle, Office Manager of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, manufacturers of printing presses and 
paper-cutting machinery in Cleveland, Ohio. 


“As a result, we are now turning out twice the volume 
of figure work with the same number of figuring clerks. 


“Monthly reports previously compiled on the 11th of 
the following month are now ready on the 5th — six 
days earlier. Overtime has been eliminated. 


“These savings can be credited to the speed and 
accuracy of the ‘Comptometer’ and trained operators, 


Model J ““Comptometer” 


because our figure-work routines have not been changed 
materially. 


“Quite naturally, we are sold on the value of stand- 
ardizing on ‘Comptometers.’ ” 


Hundreds of large and small concerns achieve 
sas : “«£ ” 
similar results with the ““Comptometer.” The broad 
flexibility and speed of the “Comptometer” make it 
a valuable economic factor in handling the account- 
ing work involved in the Social Security Act. 


If speed, accuracy, and economy in handling 
figure work are essential to the efficient conduct of 
your business, telephone the ““Comptometer” office 
in your locality. Or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMP'TOME'TER 


. S. Pat. Off. 
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of the affirmative first. What are 
the arguments in favor of employ- 
ing relatives? What other com- 
panies are swayed by them? 

It is probably true that usually 
you can count on similar qualities 
among members of the same family. 
This goes back, of course, to their 
home training and to the character 
of their parents. If one man has 
been tested in your company and 
found above the average, then it is 
reasonable to that his 
brother will also turn out to be a 


assume 


superior worker. 

More than that, the 
brother will quite often be a steady- 
ing influence in the development of 
the younger one. He will help him 
over the hump during those early 


older 


days when policies are hard to 
understand, when he might become 
dissatisfied, when his loyalty is in 
the formative stage. He says, “Now 
see here, Jim. You keep your shirt 
on and stick with this company. 
I’ve been here a long time and have 
always had a square deal. That 
boss of yours is all right. He may 
seem a little hard on you at first 
but he means right by you. Just 
play the game, and you will come 
out okay.” 

In a recent issue of their com- 
pany magazine, appeared the pic- 
ture of three brothers who have 
completed fifty-two years of serv- 
ice for the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Company. John is a clerk in 
the shipping office, Sam and Charles 
are assistant foremen. Their faces 
are strong and rugged. No one 
could look at the picture of those 
three men and doubt their value to 
the organization. 

Anticipating an argument on 
the negative side, it is often pointed 
out that the members of the same 
family when working together be- 
come jealous if one wins greater 
recognition than the others. Prob- 
ably this happens occasionally, yet 
in one St. Louis company, for ex- 
ample, there are three brothers who 
have been employed for many years. 
One is the senior vice president, the 
second is a salesman, and the third 
is assistant manager of the traffic 
department. In spite of these wide 


differences in position, you could 
not find three men who are more 
compatible. 

General Manager L. S. Scott of 
the Loughborough Oil Company, 
Washington, D. C., is one of the 
fifty-two executives who casts his 
vote without reservation for the 
“related.” “I see no disadvantage 
whatsoever in employing members 
of the same family,” he declares. “I 
believe doing so rather helps their 
work.” 

The majority of those favoring 
the family ties, however, are care- 
ful to mention that a man must not 
work in the same unit with one to 
whom he is related—and certainly 
should not report to him. But even 
on this point, the opinion is di- 
vided. Herman Cope, sales manager 
for J. E. Rhoads and Sons, na- 
tional manufacturers of leather 
belting, says, “One of the best com- 
binations which we have consists of 
two brothers, one a branch man- 
ager, and the other a salesman 
working under him.” Sounds dan- 
gerous, though, doesn’t it? Perhaps 
the exception which proves the rule! 

The danger of cliques from too 
much inbreeding is obvious. As Hal 
Lainson, president of W. M. Dut- 
ton and Sons Company, Hastings, 
Nebraska, says: “We feel that 
there are many disadvantages in 
having several members of a family 
in our business. Relatives who come 
into a company soon acquire the 
same attitudes and prejudices that 
the old member has.” 

Too much family, claim those op- 
posed to the hiring of relatives, 
also plays havoc with the morale of 
the rest of the organization. Other 
employees, especially where the 
family ties concern the executives, 
are quick to conclude that all of 
the plums are going to be picked 
by the “kin of the old man.” Sales 
Manager C. R. McConner, of the 
Clarage Fan Company, Kalama- 
z00, Michigan, describes this point 
of view graphically. 

“T have known of instances,” he 
writes, “where the president or gen- 
eral manager had practically all of 
his relatives down to his second 
cousins working for the company. 


Any man with ambition would not 
continue to work for a company 
where he could not reach a high 
position due to such relationships.” 

From Rochester, New York, 
President George L. Todd, of the 
Todd Company, throws his opin 
ion into the pot. “I am. personall) 
very much opposed to the hiring of 
immediate relatives. It is true that 
in some ways employing relatives 
increases family interest and pro- 
motes a good spirit in the com- 
pany. However, when exceptions to 
our policy have been made, we have 
seen good workers entirely demoral 
ized by the experience of an ineffi 
cient relative with the company.” 

Earl W. Beebe, general sales 
manager for Arden Farms, Inc., in 
Los Angeles, brings up another 
point on the subject of family rela- 
tionships in business. “We do not 
hire a man that has a relative 
working in a competitive organiza- 
tion,” he states. “Blood is thicker 
than business, and although this 
might sound uncomplimentary to a 
loyal employee, it is a point that we 
watch very closely.” 

Not likely to happen? Well, 1 
know of one case where it did. The 
competitor of a company in the 
corn belt was getting confidential 
sales figures for three years before 
the leak was discovered. A man in 
the auditing department was talk- 
ing too much to his brother who 
worked for the competing com- 
pany. At the “trial” there seemed 
reason to believe that he did not 
realize that he was being pumped, 
but guilty or not, it is an example 
to substantiate Mr. Beebe’s point. 

Another queer twist in this prob 
lem of an employee’s family is that 
often the worker does not want his 
relative to come into the same com- 
pany. And that reminds me of Ken 
LaMar! Ken had come to us from 
a leading eastern university wher« 
he had an record. 
Three years later, his older brother 


outstanding 


applied for a position and got it. 
We thought at the time how happy 
Ken would be to see his brother 
with our company. But not so. It 
seemed that all of his life Ken had 
followed in his (Continued on page 42) 
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FITTING A MACHINE 





* Illustrated: Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machine... one of three 
distinct types made by Underwood 


Elliott Fisher. 


_..THAT’S FIT TO DO YOUR jos 


When you select an accounting ma- 
chine for your business, come to 
Accounting Machine Headquarters 
...to Underwood Elliott Fisher... 
and be sure to get the machine that 
fits your particular problem. 
Underwood Elliott Fisher makes 
three complete lines of accounting 
machines ...three distinct types of 
machines with a wide variety of 
models in each. When Underwood 
Elliott Fisher recommends a ma- 
chine, you may be certain that it 
was designed to do your job. 
Accountants will tell you that Un- 





derwood Elliott Fisher not only has 

just the machine for your problem 

but the organization to help you 

use it. Nationally known organiza- 

tions that have used these machines 

for a full quarter of a century are 

ordering regularly year after year. 

They haow, too, that next to the ma- 

chine itself nothing is more import- 

ant than the organization back of it. 
Whether you 

need account- 

ing machine 

equipment now 

or not, it will 


UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER SPEEDS THE WORLD’S BUSINESS City 


pay you to know just what Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Machines can 
do for you. Telephone our nearest 
Branch or mail the coupon for a 
complete demonstration. Every 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Machine 
is backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines ...Typewriters 
- Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


a a 
{ccounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please have your representative 
get in touch with me in connection with 
a demonstration of your accounting ma- 
chines...without obligation to me, of course. 


Your Name 


Address 


Name of Business 














Renewal percentages are 
not always what they seem 









































@ 
By ED SHANKS 


T THE recent meeting of the 
business paper division of 
the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations in Chicago there 

was a heated discussion over the 
method of figuring the percentage 
of the subscribers who renew their 
subscriptions. It was a very techni- 
cal argument. One group contended 
that the only accurate way to figure 
such percentages was to check 
back each individual subscription. 
Others opposed this method on the 
grounds that it would greatly add 
to the cost of making an audit; 
that this increased cost would be 
passed on to the publisher who, in 
turn, would have to include it in 
his advertising rate. Since the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations is controlled 
by the advertisers, this group quite 
properly had to decide whether 100 
per cent accurate figures on re- 
newal percentages were worth the 
additional cost or not. They are 
still wondering about it. And so it 
might be both timely and enlighten- 
ing to examine more closely the true 
value, if any, of the percentage re- 
newal figure as a yardstick for 
measuring the advertising value of 
a magazine or business paper. 

A high percentage of renewals is 
supposed to indicate a high degree 
of reader interest, and a magazine 
that has a high reader interest is 
popularly supposed to show a high 
rate of return to the advertiser. 
That, I repeat, is the popular sup- 
position. But like so many supposi- 


Fallen Idols 
of Advertising 


PRIVATE 


“I’u conc to give him the line about our high renewal 
percentage. He ought to fall for that even if it is old!” 


tions it is not always true, for, as 
a matter of fact, a publication with 
a low percentage of renewals may 
very often be a better advertising 
“buy” than a competitive paper 
which shows a high renewal per- 
centage on its circulation state- 
ment. To understand this possi- 
bility, it must be remembered that 
the percentage of renewals in- 
creases with age. Some years ago 
the Literary Digest made a careful 
study of renewals and found that 
out of 1,000 new subscriptions, ap- 
proximately 500 or 50 per cent re- 
newed at the end of the first year. 
Of the remaining 500, something 
like 60 per cent renewed at the end 
of the second year. Third year re- 
newals of the remaining subscrip- 
tions ran better than 75 per cent, 
and the percentage of renewals 
steadily increased until 90 per cent 
was reached at the end of the fifth 
year. This is about as high a per- 
centage as it is possible to attain, 
because of natural changes and 
shifts in a list. 

Thus, it is possible for a pub- 
lication, during its vital, growing 
years, to show only 50 per cent re- 
newal percentage, but because of 
[40] 


the reason above stated, during its 
declining years, when the paper is 
going to seed, show more than 70 
per cent renewals. Unless period 
circulation gains or losses are con- 
sidered along with the percentage 
of renewals you do not get a true 
picture. 

And even then the picture might 
be cockeyed. A publisher can arti- 
ficially increase his percentage of 
renewals by high-pressure meth- 
ods. For example, a magazine that 
uses fifteen renewal letters, as some 
do, will naturally show a higher 
percentage of renewals than a pub- 
lication which sends out a bill and 
a statement and lets it go at that. 
It is known that by turning re- 
newals over to salesmen and renew- 
ing them in advance, a higher per- 
centage can be sold than where only 
the mails are used to secure the re- 
newal. A publication using premi- 
ums can influence the renewal per- 
centage by increasing the value of 
the premium. I know of one maga- 
zine that is offering a set of books, 
worth possibly $15 in any book- 
store, with a two years’ subscrip- 
tion for a $5-a-year magazine. It 
is logical to suppose that, with such 
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four» one UOURT REPORTERS 
PREFER L C 


More L € SMITHS are 
used by Court Reporters 
than all other makes 
combined! 














COURT REPORTERS 
work long hours at blaz- 
ing speed, day after day. 
They buy their own type- 
writers. They are paid on 
a piece work basis. 

Who should know better 
than they which typewriter 
runs easiest, stands up best, 
and does the most work in the 
fastest time? 
















































Whether it’s the magnificent new “Silent” or the rugged 
every-day ‘‘Standard”—every L C Smith Typewriter moves 
on ball bearings! Add the famous Floating Shift (for 30 
years a Smith feature), and you understand why “Smith 
users stick to Smiths!” Telephone for free demonstra- 


tion—right in your office. 


LC SMITH 


TYPEWRITERS 


I am interested in 
O Silent L C Smith [ Standard L C Smith 





Please send booklet. 









MAIL COUPON FOR THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET > 


Namie 





For your personal use at home, or for your children 
in school or college or in business, try the new Corona 
Portables. Fast, quiet, sturdy—and easy to pay for! 


Address 


City saie ara . State..... 
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At Chatalmas 
REMEMBER 


WITH THE 
PRACTICAL GIFT 






¥ to Those Who 
are Contributin 
to Your Success 






At Christmas time of course 
it’s nice TO THINK of 
those people whose patron- 
age and friendship are 
making this a successful 
year for you. But TO 
REMEMBER them with a 
practical expression of your 
appreciation brings far 
greater blessings. 


Remembrances of this character are 
prized, not so much for their cost, as 
for their genuine utility and pleasing 
appearance. The likes and dislikes of the 
average customer are about the same as 
yours. DUR-O-LITE is the natural choice. 


The preference for a writing instrument 
of elegance is universal... a pencil rich 
in appearance, designed in good taste, 
flawless, faithful, dependable, one that 
can take it day after day. 


As a matter of fact, a DUR-O-LITE! If 
desired, your trademark and message, 
or the name of the recipient, may be 
reproduced in color upon the barrels. 


DUR-O-LITES are not expensive. As 
few as fifty, your choice of a wide variety, 
packed in gorgeous holiday boxes ready 
for convenient distribution, may be pur- 
chased at trifling cost direct from the 
manufacturer. 


free TO EXECUTIVES 


of rated concerns. Write on Company letter- 
head for Free Sample. Please state your 

ry title. Include print of trademark or sales 2S 
message and indicate approximate number 
of remembrances under consideration. Act 
promptly. It won't be long until Christmas! 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1003 _N. 25th STREET 


Melrose Park, ILL. 
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a “deal,” 
porarily show a very high percent- 
age of renewals. But no sane man 


this magazine will tem- 


would argue that such renewals 
evidenced reader interest. In the 
long run, of course, these methods 
‘atch up with a publisher. An ad- 
vertising man who knows how to 
read an A.B.C. 
quickly “spot” these high-pressure 
circulations, but how many adver- 
tising men take time to analyze 
thoroughly an A.B.C. statement? 
Usually, they take a_ solicitor’s 
word for what he tells them. 
Then there is the case of the 
“official organ.” As a rule, the asso- 
ciation member is automatically 


statement can 


billed for his subscription and the 
subscription price is included with, 
or added to, his dues. He can, if he 
so wishes, refuse to pay for the 
magazine. But as everyone knows, 
few exercise that right. Thus we 
find many official organs with re- 
newal percentages of 80 per cent. 
The renewal percentage really has 
nothing to do with reader interest. 

But over and above all these 
things there is still another angle 
to this renewal percentage para- 
dox. In many instances, an adver- 
tiser is a lot better off to use a pub- 
lication which replaces a high per- 
centage of its subscribers every 
year, than one which confines itself 
to efforts to renewing old subscrib- 


ers. The matter of new blood in a 
list is important. Advertising men 
know that markets are people on 
parade. People who are thinking 
of starting in business, or who for 
some reason are not known pros- 
pects for the advertiser, go to a 
news stand to buy the magazine. 
They represent a highly important 
group of prospects which would 
not otherwise know about the prod- 
uct. A publication that concen- 
trates its circulation promotional 
budget upon present subscribers is 
not so likely to reach out for these 
newcomers as one which aims at 
keeping a healthy proportion of 
new blood in the subscriber list. 

The answer to the renewal per- 
centage problem is to set up in your 
own mind, depending upon your 
own problems, the ideal renewal per- 
centage for each class of publica- 
tion which you see. It may be 25 
per cent, it may be 50 per cent or 
it may be 75 per cent. But what- 
ever you do, don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that the higher the per- 
centage of subscribers who renew, 
the greater the advertising value of 
a publication. The ideal percentage 
depends upon the nature of your 
market, the objective of your ad- 
vertising, as well as the editorial 
job which the publication is doing 
to create acceptance for the prod- 
uct you are selling. 


When An Employee's Relative 


Wants A Job 


(Continued from page 38) 


brother’s path—in school and col- 
lege. He was tired of being known 
as “Dan LaMar’s kid brother.” 

“My personal opinion,” says E. 
E. Oplinger, sales manager of the 
Lehigh Valley Oil Company, “is the 
less relatives the better, and that 
the hiring of many of them harms 
the business.” Others who seem to 
be of the same frame of mind are 
Gorden Montgomery, Jr., sales 


manager of the Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Company, Pittsburgh; C. 
G. Hesse, treasurer of the Law- 
rence Paper Company, Lawrence, 
Kansas; Dorothy B. Lewis, per- 
sonnel director of the Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa; S. B. Marcelius, vice presi- 
dent of Baird and Warner, Chi- 
cago; and other prominent per- 
sonnel leaders. 
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DITTO 


THE ONE WRITING SYSTEM 


DITTO 


DITTO MAKES 
COPIES direct 
from your original 
writing—no stencil 
—no type—no carbon 


ITTO copies anything — whether 

written with typewriter, billing 
machine, addressing machine or tabu- 
lating machine; anything written or 
drawn with pen and ink or pencil. 
Ditto copies direct from your original, 
without stencil, type, or carbon; several 
colors in one swift operation; on any 
size or weight of paper or card stock. 


Apply this remarkable flexibility to 
your own routine problems—to your 
order and billing system, your produc- 
tion order, purchase order or payroll 
routine. You’ll speed up your whole 
procedure, eliminate rewriting, pre- 
vent copying errors, cut payroll and 
supply bills. 


Free / 


How you can fit 
Ditto into your office 
methods is interest- 
ingly told in our new 
book**Copies—Their 
Place in Business’’. 
Write us for a copy. 


Please send me your book “*Copies—Their Place 
in Business’’, telling how Ditto will fit into my 
business. No obligation. 


Concern 


DITTO Ine. 


2237 W. Harrison St. | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


Reece RR MEE him into this organization.” 


| A number point out that family 
‘connections are more numerous, 
and less dangerous, in the smaller 
'towns. This, of course, is true. 
|Often, a large company in a small 
village becomes the dominant 
source of work in that community. 

Only one of the executives re- 
|porting, touches on the social side 
of the problem, although probably 
‘many of the others are fully aware 
ithat it exists. Says C. L. Patter- 
json, personnel director of the 
‘United Autographic Register Com- 
|pany, Chicago, “It is our duty in 
|these times to spread employment 
lover as many families as possible. 
|Since our employment department 
‘is unable to grant all requests to 
hire relatives of employees, we can 
pursue only an impartial policy.” 

After all that has 


there still remains one phase of the 


been said, 
dilemma which is perhaps the most 
important of them all. This is, “Is 
it good or bad for the business to 
bring in the sons of executives?” 

Before we answer that question 
too quickly, we must remember that 
in many cases the father has built 
the business as an institution to be 
handed down through the family. It 
is both reasonable and just that his 
son should be trained for the job 
of filling his father’s shoes. 

But 


companies in which there are many 


when you consider those 
leaders of executive rank, then the 
problem of what to do about their 
sons becomes more serious. Judging 
from the comments made by the 
fifty-two executives contributing to 
this survey, the trend of thought is 
definitely that both the company 


and the man is handicapped when 


the son is brought into the busi- 
ness. This trend is well illustrated 
by the comment of James R. Spil- 
lane, vice president of the Ameri- 
-an Law Book Company, Brooklyn. 


“I am the father of the resolution 
on our books,” he states, “that no 


relative of an executive can be em- 


ployed in our company, and that 
‘resolution is the outgrowth of some 


unhappy experiences in the past. 
My own son is eligible for a posi- 
tion at this time, but I wouldn’t for 
a single moment consider taking 


-—]/ PRINT FC j 
| WITH DITTC 


FILL IN FORMS 
WITH 

TYPEWRITER 

PEN & INK 

OR PENCIL 


USE BLANK 
SHEETS OF 
PAPER FOR 
| THE COPIES 
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| COPY ENTIRE FORM PLUS FILL-IN | 
| IN ONE OPERATIONS 


ee 


BY PRINTING 
any form with DITTO 
INK, Ditto will copy 
both form and fill-in 
on blank sheets... 


HE MODERN economical way to 
print forms is with Ditto Ink. 
Then you can make your entries with 
Ditto Typewriter Ribbon, Pencils or 
Fluid Inks and make as many copies 
as you need of the entire form includ- 
ing the fill-in on blank sheets of paper. 
You reduce your printing costs almost 
75per cent and provide bright clean-cut 
copies of your forms or reports. 
Printing forms in Ditto Ink is just 
another of Ditto’s outstanding serv- 
ices to business efficiency and profit— 
making it possible to get copies of 
many forms quickly and at unbeliev- 


ably low cost. 
Free! 


How you can cut 
your cost of printed 
forms by sizeable 
amounts each year is 
fully described in our 
book “‘Copies- Their 
Place in Business’’. 
Write us for a copy. 


See ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
Please send me your new book “‘Copies—Their 
Place in Business’’, describing how I can cut my 
cost of printed forms. No obligation. 

Concern- 

Name 

Address 

City 


Nature of Business -- -- 


DITTO Ine. 


2238 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STANDARDIZE ON 


ESLEELK 
THIN PAPERS 


FOR 


Copies 

Thin Letterheads 
Office Records 
Factory Forms 
Advertising 


+ 
IDEAL FOR 


Air Mail, Branch 
Office and Foreign 
correspondence. 


Specify one of the fol- 
lowing papers. 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


. RAG 


y. Substance 7 


EMCO ONION SKIN 


7, RAG 


White and eight Color 


nd Glazed Finishes 


@ Write for Samples e 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETT 











What the Army hnows 
About Training Men 


(Continued from page 28) 


to act. For example, suppose a 
sergeant is on an advanced point, 
facing the enemy; an emergency 
arises ; he has only a few seconds to 
act; the army teaches him to de- 
vote some of those precious seconds 
to making an estimate of the situa- 
tion and deciding what action to 
take. He may hide his men, he may 
retreat, he may send back word for 
aid—but whatever he does, the 
army teaches that he must act on 
a plan and not blindly. 

“In selling, a salesman, if he is 
successful, follows this same plan; 
he knows his objective—the order. 
He makes an estimate of the situ- 
ation ; he considers the personality 
of the man he wishes to sell to; he 
weighs the possible strength of the 
enemy—his competitors. He makes 
a plan of action with all these fac- 
tors in mind. Without a plan, he 
must fail. And so it goes through 
any kind of successful operation, 
the thinking must be the same as 
the army strives to inculcate. 

“From almost the first moment 
of a recruit’s enlistment he is en- 
couraged, informally at least, to 
participate in all kinds of friendly 
rivalries, all of which are designed 
to maintain high morale. 

“Squad is encouraged to vie with 
squad, company with company, 
battalion with battalion and regi- 
ment with regiment. Then there are 
the well-known methods for reward- 
ing merit and progress ; when a man 
learns to shoot he is quickly en- 
couraged to try to become a sharp- 
shooter, a marksman or an expert 
rifleman, and upon earning each 
distinction he is given a badge to 
wear as a reward for his skill. 

“I understand that many com- 
panies have similar methods for re- 
warding salesmen for sales achieve- 
ments and I believe this to be an 
excellent plan. Perhaps the same 
idea could be used in other depart- 
ments of business. 


“The army carries out a care- 
fully planned program for estimat- 
ing the strength, weakness and 
progress of all officers. Every time 
there is a change in command, or 
once a year if there are no changes 
in a garrison, all officers are graded 
by their superiors, according to a 
standard form. 

“This form requires a careful 
study of every officer, and a strict 
estimate of each officer’s abilities, 
and general worth to the army. For 
example, there is the following ques- 
tion, among others: “To what de- 
gree has he exhibited the following 
qualifications? Consider him in com- 
parison with others of his grade 
and indicate your estimate by mark- 
ing him, unknown, unsatisfactory, 
satisfactory, very satisfactory, ex- 
cellent, superior.’ 

“Each officer is graded, on the 
following factors: 

1. Physical activity 
ability to work rapidly). 

2. Physical endurance (capacity 
for prolonged exertion). 

3. Military bearing and neat- 
ness (dignity of demeanor, neat and 
smart appearance). 

4. Attention to duty (the trait 
of working thoroughly and consci- 
entiously). 

5. Cooperation (acting jointly 
and effectively with another or 
others, military or civilian, to at- 
tain a designated objective). 

6. Initiative (the trait of be- 
ginning needed work or taking ap- 
propriate action cn his own respon- 
sibility in absence of orders). 

7. Intelligence (the ability to 
understand readily new ideas or in- 
structions). 

8. Force (the faculty of carry- 
ing out with energy and resolution 
that which, on examination, is be- 
lieved reasonable, right or duty). 

9. Judgment and common sense 
(the ability to think clearly and 


arrive at logical conclusions). 


(agility ; 
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10. Leadership (the capacity to 
direct, control and influence others 
in definite lines of action or move- 
ment and still maintain high mo- 
rale). 

“These are but a few of the ques- 
tions which must be answered at 
least once a year concerning every 
officer. 

“In my work I have a plan for 
marking these efficiency reports. 
Suppose I am reporting on a cap- 
tain. The first thing I do is to re- 
call to mind all the captains I know. 
Then I decide which is the best cap- 
tain of my acquaintance. Then I 
think of the poorest—and one in 
between. By this method I have 
three men to compare with the man 
whose efficiency report I am mark- 
ing. I find this plan helpful in en- 
abling me to render a fair and ac- 
curate report on each man. 

“T also use these reports inform- 
ally for another purpose. When I 
have a man who is definitely weak 
and who needs improvement, I take 
one of these efficiency reports and 
fill it out for the officer in mind, in 
pencil. Then I write him a brief 
letter, telling him that here is the 
way I would have to grade him if 
I had to fill out his efficiency report 
today. Then I point out what I 
consider to be his weaknesses and 
suggest a plan for improvement. It 
has proved very successful and I 
have noted marked improvement in 
some of the officers to whom I have 
sent these reports. This is a con- 
fidential transaction. No one sees 
the low markings on my reports 
save the officer concerned. He may 
destroy it or keep it for future 
reference, as he sees fit. 

“T have one inviolable rule in 
handling men, which I may mention 
in closing. It is: Never humiliate 
or discourage any man you intend 
to keep. When a man has lost his 
self-respect he is hopeless ; nothing 
can help him, and nothing tends 
more to rob a man of his self-re- 
spect than humiliation or dispar- 
agement. Correct, encourage, sug- 
gest, discipline when necessary, but 
never, under any circumstances, 
humiliate or discourage any man 
unless you intend to be rid of him.” 
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Colored tacks on a map! Each one representing a sales- 
man who needs cooperation from his home office. Perhaps 
you see him once in six months. You write him as often as 
possible, of course, but there is a limit to the number of 
personal letters your secretary can turn out. And you 
have learned from experience that form letters lack the 
necessary ‘‘punch.”’ It is a perplexing situation. It means 
dollars and cents to your company. What can you do 
about it? The answer is—ROBOTYPER. 


Robotyper is the latest development in automatic type- 
writers. It has been called ‘the robot secretary for the 
busy executive.’’ Multiply your secretary's hands with this 
ingenious new device which automatically types 

individual letters. Robotyper will 
produce hundreds of copies of the 
same letter, individualized at any 
point, at a cost comparable to 
that of form letters. 


We are anxious to tell you more 
about Robotyper. Write today. 


SALES LETTERS are 
most effective when eC] 
INDIVIDUALLY TYPED 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3050 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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George Wheary Breaks Most of the Rules 


(Continued from page 19) 


investment, and go out of business 
quickly. Even among the leaders in 
the industry there is a relatively 
high mortality and the entire in- 
dustry is dotted with the failure or 
decline of one-time top-notchers 
which have slipped. 

“The trouble with the great ma- 
jority of trunk and luggage mak- 
ers,” explained George Wheary, “is 
that they start in business with one 
new idea, expecting that one im- 
provement or feature to last them 
a business lifetime. In our business 
we are constantly experimenting, 
inventing, improving and changing. 
Not one year has passed when we 
have failed to bring out some genu- 
ine innovations and improvements 
in trunks or luggage.” 

As he said this, Mr. Wheary got 
up from his desk and walked toward 
the door to his private workroom, 
or experimental shop. If he were 
the type of man who liked fancy 
names he would probably call this 
his “experimental laboratory.” 
From one corner he yanked out a 
large wardrobe trunk and with a 
couple of quick motions had it open 
before us. Obviously it was a crude 
and unfinished sample, but it 
worked beautifully, and the ease 
and speed with which it was opened 
was an immediate demonstration 
that when this trunk is finally fin- 
ished and placed on the market, 
every other wardrobe trunk will be 
as obsolete as a wood-burning loco- 
motive. The patent office has grant- 
ed thirty-six claims on this one 
trunk alone. 

In 1922 when George Wheary 
established his company he set 
about designing and styling a line 
of trunks which would, in many re- 
spects, be different from any com- 
petitive trunks. One of the first 
things he did was to design a line 
of trunk locks and hardware for 
his company’s exclusive use; this 
despite the fact that standard, 
stock trunk locks and hardware 


were available from a number of 
sources. He said, “It was my policy 
to try to originate, instead of 
copying what others in our line of 
industry were doing. Whatever suc- 
cess we have had, I attribute to this 
policy of originating.” 

Here are but a few of the trunk 
innovations which Wheary spon- 
sored, and for which he has so 
many patents: Cushion tops, ward- 
robe bar locks, improved hangers, 
shoe boxes, ironing boards, electric 
iron compartments, improved locks, 
the easy-opening wardrobe trunks, 
which open without the customary 
tug of war long associated with 
getting into a wardrobe trunk. 

In the luggage field there are 
even more improvements which were 
introduced by Mr. Wheary. He be- 
gan with the idea that luggage 
should be light, should be more than 
a box with a lock or straps and 
perhaps one or two poorly-planned 
compartments. He pioneered the 
idea that a man’s suit or a wom- 
an’s dress should be wearable, with- 
out a trip to the tailor for press- 
ing after a journey in a piece of 
luggage. He developed several vari- 
eties of cases in which clothing may 
be packed without pressure, with- 
out danger of wrinkles, and so that 
no matter how roughly it is han- 
dled nothing moves or is jumbled 
out of the orderly manner in which 
it was originally packed. Here are 
a few of the innovations in just one 
case—the Aviatrix : Separate hang- 
ers for six or eight dresses ; jacket 
hanger for women’s suits or short 
coats; “well”? at the back of case 
body for longer dresses ; 66 inches 
of dress hanging length, with but 
two folds; handy pocket in lid for 
articles needed en route; removable 
dress holder; protective dust cur- 
tain; propeller locks which lie flush 
to case and will not catch or tear 
clothing ; hinge which holds lid up- 
right when wanted ; shoe partition, 
with flap to prevent contact of 


shoes with clothing or other con- 
tents; spring instead of elastic re- 
tainers to hold contents. 

A recent innovation is the use of 
‘awhide in hand-luggage. Rawhide 
was used on trunks in your grand- 
father’s time, but only recently has 
it been made pliable enough to use 
on hand-luggage ; this development 
was suggested to a leather pro- 
ducer by Mr. Wheary who was the 
first to try it. Today rawhide hand- 
luggage is considered unusually 
smart in fashionable circles. 

So much hand-luggage outwore 
its handles that every trunk and 
luggage store stocked extra han- 
dles to sell to people whose hand- 
luggage broke, usually 
with suddenly embarrassing conse- 


handles 


quences ; yet for years no luggage 
maker made any attempt to im- 
prove these handles. They told 
Wheary you couldn’t sell hand-lug- 
gage with metal handle loops; but 
he introduced this type of handle 
and made it almost a standard fea- 
ture on luggage. 

From the very beginning of his 
career Wheary has spent every 
available dollar the business could 
spare for advertising. For such a 
small industry Wheary has become 
what might be considered a heavy 
user of magazine space. A helpful 
booklet, which is designed to aid 
the traveler, no matter what lug- 
gage is carried, is offered free this 
year to all who answer Wheary 
magazine advertising. 

With every picce of luggage goes 
a booklet with full instructions for 
correct and care-free packing. On 
nearly every piece of Wheary lug- 
gage is a special tag, planned to 
‘atch the shopper’s eye and in a 
few brief sentences call his or her 
attention to the features of the 
piece in the event the salesperson in 
the store overlooks some detail in 
making the sale. 

Wheary has never been inter- 
ested in the “price” or promotion 
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The new state and federal 
legislation—with its require- 
ments on business, big and 
small—offers the accounting 
profession a golden oppor- 
tunity in the next ten years, 
an opportunity bigger than 
any it has ever face 


Will You Be Clerk or Manager 


Ten Years from Now? 


me,” you say — “that I should be 
sitting at the same desk — be doing 
the same work—/or ten straight years!” 

But wait a minute— 

Fxactly the same thing has happened to 
thousands upon thousands of men through- 
out the country. It has probably happened 
to men right in the company you now are 
working for. 4nd—unless you deliberately 
fit yourself for a better job —there is a very 
good chance that it may happen to you! 

Unthinkable? That’s what J. N. Dixon 
of Columbus, Ohio, said to himself. Yet 
lack of training kept him slaving away at 
low wages for a long time. 


TRIPLES INCOME 


Here is Mr. Dixon’s own story—“Just after 
I returned from the war, one of your repre- 
sentatives found me plugging away at a 
bookkeeper’s job in Marietta, Ohio. He 
performed a real service and explained to 
me the need of further training, and induced 
me to take the LaSalle training in ne 
Accountancy. After a few months of study, I 

secured a position with the Trust Depart- 
ment of a National Bank. This was the 


Gets this could never happen to 


LaSalle Extension University 


stepping stone I needed to various respon- 
sible positions including handling of re- 
ceiverships and other important duties. 
That quickly boosted my income several 
hundred per cent.” 


ANOTHER AMAZING 
SUCCESS STORY 


If you think Mr. Dixon’s success story un- 
usual, please read what J. H. Krouse of 
Memphis, Tennessee, says. “‘When I de- 
cided to take your training in Higher 
Accountancy, I was a clerk. Today I am 
Chief Consultant Accountant for the U. S. 
Engineer’s Office in Memphis, Tenn. What- 
ever success or recognition I have had, I 
owe to your training. I have had no other 
specialized training along this line. Your 
method of teaching is not only instructive 
but highly engaging. I have observed other 
courses, but firmly believe LaSalle has the 
best to be had anywhere.” 

Another bit of proof is Mr. R. P. Bartha- 
low’s experience. Mr. Barthalow is Chief of 
the Sales Tax Section of the Tax Com- 
mission of Ohio. A department which 
handles over $50,000,000 a year. Mr. Bar- 
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Opportunities in Sqoeupenny — Coo, below and we will send you a copy of “Accountancy, 
ears’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
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thalow attributes much of his success to 
LaSalle training. 


SEND FOR These Two Books and 
Start Toward Bigger Success 


Need you hear more before you investigate 
the opportunities in Accountancy? Shall we 
tell you about thousands of others who 
have increased theirincomes—10, 25, 50 per 
cent and some even 100, 200, 300 per cent? 

Or will you face the problem of your 
future NOW—and send to LaSalle a get 
further facts and particulars? 

Without cost or obligation, the coupcn 
will bring you two books—one a 64-page 
book entitled, ‘ ‘Accountancy, the Profession 
that Pays’; the other “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.” These two interesting books 
will tell of the unusual opportunities that 
the coming ten years will offer the compe- 
tent accountant—and will show you how 
you can get full advantage of these. 

How about those next ten years—will 

you wait or will you START TODAY to 
caalles the tremendous opportunities that 
lie ahead of you through sound and prac- 
tical home-study business training? 

Measure your grit and ambition by what 
yeu do with this coupon—NOW. 
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HAS TRAINED MORE 
THAN 1,350 C. P. A’s. 
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€A Common-Sense 
Method of 
-Inventory Financing— 


There is a simple, quick, con- 
venient way to create collater- 
al from raw materials or fin- 
ished products right where 
they are without interfering 
with the normal conduct of 
your business. 


This modern method of in- 
ventory financing is called 
FieELp WAREHOUSING, a 
smart, dignified, low-cost 
transaction that brings to 
you the financial services 
associated with Public Ware- 


housing. 


Endorsed by leading bankers 
and used by many big and 
successful Manufacturers and 
Producers. 


This Book Tells 
All About It 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


{inventor 





A 32-Page Manual 
Sent Free to Executives 








Even though you have no immedi- 
ate need for additional working 
capital, send for the book for your 
files. The information it contains 
may be helpful in an emergency. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send your manual on 
Field Warehousing to: 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Street 


Mail Coupon or Write to 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


11th Ave. at 27th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














type of merchandise. Yet recently 
he did experiment in this direction ; 
a salesman showed him a sample of 
duck which he thought might be 
suitable for an inexpensive over- 
night bag. He bought a quantity of 
this duck and made up a line of 
overnight cases to sell for $6.00 
wholesale. A few weeks after this 
item was offered to New York buy- 
ers, half a dozen or more cut-price 
competitors were offering an over- 
night bag covered with the same 
duck for as low as $2.50. “That 
taught me a lesson,” chuckled Mr. 
Wheary, “and we withdrew the 
number and made a firm resolution 
to keep out of this price field.” 
Mr. Wheary will laughingly tell 
you that he is no salesman; never- 
theless he travels considerably and 
visits no town without a call on 
each of his retail outlets. In these 
visits he consults salespeople, 
spends time on the floor, and it is 
nothing uncommon to see him strip 
off his coat and demonstrate the 
correct method of packing. 
Recently the clerks in one store 
asked him to make up a certain type 
of cheap trunk: he explained why 
the item was too cheap for the 
Wheary line. Yet when he returned 
to Racine he felt that perhaps he 
had not convinced these salespeople 
that his stand was correct. So he 
made up a sample trunk, according 
to their specifications, and sent it 
tu them, calling their attention to 
its faults. Soon they sent back word 
that they were convinced and would 
never again ask him to enter the 
cheap field, and that, since he had 
demonstrated the faults of the pro- 
posed number they had been able 
to switch prospect who 
thought he wanted one of them, 


every 


over to a higher priced and higher 
quality Wheary trunk. 

So widely have Wheary items 
been copied that last summer he 
developed a canvas covering for his 
cases in a design woven to his order. 
Worked into the pattern are illus- 
trations of modern streamlined 
trains, airplanes, busses, ships. 
Among these motifs is a facsimile 
of the Wheary trade-mark. Some 


members of the organization felt 


that no customer could be expected 
to buy a piece of hand-luggage with 
the trade-mark woven into the can 
yas covering; but Mr. Wheary in- 
sisted on trying it and today it is 
one of the company’s best sellers 
And due to copyrighted protection 
no competitor can imitate it. 

Wheary turns down all orders 
for private-brand merchandise. Fo. 
some of his big outlets he will mak« 
special promotion merchandise for 
sales purposes, but never without 
the Wheary name on the labels. Fo: 
Mark Cross some special items 
which Wheary designed carry a 
combination Wheary and Mark 
Cross label. 

Mr. Wheary’s two oldest sons 
are now out of school and in th 
plant—one in charge of produc 
tion, the other in charge of sales 
work. When his employees _be- 
‘ame inoculated with the labor agi- 
tation which recently raged in Wis 
consin, they came to him and told 
him they were going to organize 
and demand an increase in wages 
and a closed shop. Wheary ex- 
plained that he would have no ob- 
jection to their organization, but 
suggested they affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor, in- 
stead of another group. He talked 
them out of the closed shop idea, 
and through a series of friendly 
conferences reduced their wage in- 
crease demands to a reasonable fig- 
ure to which he agreed. 

The first investment in machin 
ery and tools has been written down 
as rapidly as the Federal tax rules 
will permit; patents have been de 
preciated at a rapid rate, yet the 
company has the biggest cash bal- 
ance in its history, has no bank 
loans, and more working capital 
than is needed—despite the fact 
that a third of its business life was 
encompassed by the depression. 

So it scems safe to say that 
George Wheary built a substantia! 
business by breaking the “rules.” 

More than that he has shown 
everyone in the industry that th 
public will buy quality when and it 
someone shows it to them and ex 
plains the difference between qual 
ity and shoddiness. 














NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 


A CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS e@ compiten sy cEncar PAUL HERMANN 


Looking Ahead to 1937 


The country is in the upward swing of the business cycle, and general business activity hit a 
new high during October. It is possible that there will be a temporary let-down following the 
elections, but most observers look for business to resume its upward stride quickly. However, 
the rate of increase in 1937 will probably be less than in 1936, due to the curtailment of relief 
expenditures and the waning influence of bonus inflation. Extra dividends, forced by the 
1936 revenue act, will maintain buying power during December. January and February are 
normally ‘‘reactionary’’ so too much should not be expected from these months. Should a 
reaction develop, the upward movement of business should be resumed with the advent of 
early spring activity. Industries in a favorable earning position, and offering the best sales 
opportunities are agricultural machinery, automotive, building, electrical equipment, coppers, 
mail order, railway equipment, rubber converters and steel manufacturing. The fly in the 
recovery ointment is labor. Rising living costs will undoubtedly cause increasing unrest 
and result in higher wages for many industries now suffering from a shortage of skilled 
labor. This factor, accompanied by the higher taxes already levied, may adversely affect 
corporation profits and have a dampening effect upon business initiative. Business, on the 
whole, is better and should continue to be better for some time to come, if left alone. 


December High Spots 


HOLIDAYS. Christmas shopping takes the calcium SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. Society does its heavy formal 
light in December. Christmas Savings Club money is entertaining. Many church and club events. Decem- 
disbursed; bonus payments are made by an increas- ber weddings are numerous, particularly in southern 
ing number of firms. Railroads and transportation states. Vacations from school mean gay times for the 
companies prepare for holiday travel; post offices youngsters. Basketball, hunting, hockey. 


prepare for onslaught of holiday mail. YEAR-END SALES DRIVE. Many companies selling 
PEAK MONTH. December is a peak month for jewel- through salesmen will capitalize the closing days of 
ers, coal dealers, toy shops, gift shops, greeting card the year by staging a sales contest. Suggestions for 
dealers, confectioners. December leads in sales of this year’s activity: (1) ‘Trim the Tree’’; (2) ‘‘Fill Up 
electric lamps, lithography, portable typewriters, Your Christmas Stocking’; (3) “Pick Your Own 
musical instruments, sporting goods, luggage, china, Christmas Present.”’ 


leather goods, handkerchiefs and books. ANNUAL CONVENTIONS. It is a growing practice 
YEAR-END ACTIVITIES. Accounting departments to have salesmen and dealers in for a ‘Jubilee Meet- 
plan year-end closings. Many industries take physical ing’’ during the week between Christmas and New 
inventories. Work progresses on next year’s budgets. Year's. Suggested slogan for such a convention: 
Sales departments whip 1937 campaigns into shape. “Keep the Ball Rolling in Thirty-Seven.”’ 
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December, Day by Day 


TUESDAY—Texas Centennial Central 
Exposition, Dallas, closes. Second an- 
* nual Philatelic Congress convenes at 
Cleveland,'Hoosier Association of Finance 
Companies meet at Indianapolis, and the 
Indiana Conferences on Social Work close 
Indianapolis convention. Dartmouth Col- 
lege Charter Day (1769). Society of St. 
Andrews banquets on haggis today. Inde- 
pendence Day of Portugal. Two years ago 
General Lazaro Cardenas inaugurated 
president of Mexico. Ladies Home Journal 
birthday, established 1833. Ohio annual 
franchise tax for domestic and foreign cor- 
porations due. A bow to General Electric 
for Gerard Swope’s birthday. Two Henry 
Ford anniversaries—in 1902 he personally 
made a speed record of 60 miles an hour, 
and in 1929 he set the minimum wage for 
his workers at $7 a day. Baltimore pio- 
neered in gas lighting 120 years ago—first 
city streets to be lighted with gas. In 1869 
the Hudson Bay Trading Company gave 
its monopoly back to Canada. Gamma 
Sigma Delta, honorary agricultural fra- 
ternity founded, 1905. 


WEDNESDAY—Birthday of Monroe 

? Doctrine. Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 
® ance Company organized 1876. Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company incorporated 
twenty years ago. Corporate anniversary 
of U.S. Tobacco Company. Tenth birthday 
of American Vocational Association. South- 
ern Pacific railroad incorporated, 1865. 
First savings bank in U. S. founded in 
Philadelphia 120 years ago. Ground 
broken, 1863, for Union Pacific railroad. 
Nine years ago the Model A Ford appeared. 
Eighty years ago the sleeping car was 
patented by T. T. Woodruff. New York 
Daily Graphic presented first half-tone pic- 
ture, 1873. Jay Gould died, 1892, eighty 
times a millionaire. American Soil Survey 
Association convenes today at Chicago. 
Minnesota Baby Chick Cooperative Asso- 
ciation meets in St. Paul. Indiana Imple- 
ment Dealers Association opens Indian- 
apolis convention. American Conference 
on Modern Trends convenes in Chicago. 


THURSDAY—Illinois Admission Day. 
Anniversary of founding of first co-ed 
®* college, Oberlin, 1833. St. Francis 
Xavier Day. Birthday of Samuel Crompton, 
inventor of the spinning mule. In 1919 
Montgomery Ward and Company incor- 
porated in Illinois (established 1872). 
Greetings to A. Atwater Kent for his birth- 
day. Iota Tau Sigma, osteopathy fraternity 
founded, 1902. Cowboy festival opens at 
Anson, Texas. 


FRIDAY—St. Barbara’s Day. Anni- 
4 versary of the Grange of Patrons of 
® Husbandry. Kit Carson Day. Arbor 
Day in Georgia. Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., chartered 35 years ago. 
Twenty years ago Durham Life Insurance 
Company founded. Associated Furniture 
Manufacturers adopted code, 1916. The 
Hollingsworths patented manila paper, 
1843. Father Marquette arrived at the site 
of Chicago, 1642. Buffalo Academy of 
Fine Arts incorporated, 1862. First horse- 
power mower patented, 1812. Indiana 
Motor Traffic Association convenes today 
in Indianapolis. Mission, Texas, opens 
Citrus Fiesta. Twenty-five years ago today 
John D. Rockefeller retired as president and 
John D. Archbold assumed the presidency 
of Standard Oil of New York. 


SATURDAY—Phi Beta Kappa Day. 
Notre Dame vs. Southern California 

® football game. President Martin Van 
Buren born 1872. Corporate anniversary 
of Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 
and of Advance-Rumeley Company (estab- 
lished 1853). Congratulations to P. K. 
Wrigley, the chewing-gum king, to Lock- 
Inventor James Sargent, and to Humorist 
Ellis Parker Butler, whose birthdays fall 
today. It’s the anniversary of the founding 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers (1853), of the City Ci:ub of Chicago 
(1903), and of the Society of Natural Sci- 
ences, organized at Buffalo 75 years ago. 
Last day of International Live Stock Expo- 
sition at Chicago, and of International 
Printing and Allied Trades Exhibition at 
London. American Society of Mechanical 
an convenes today in New York 

ity. 


mas Seal Sunday. Independence Day, 
® Finland. Annie Laurie Day—the her- 
oine of the ballad born, 1862. Irish Free 
State established, 1922. De Bienville es- 
tablished a settlement at Biloxi, Mississippi, 
1699. Corporate anniversary of L. Bam- 
berger department store of Newark, estab- 
lished 1893, and of Limestone Products 
Corporation of America. U. S. Naval Ob- 
— established at Washington, D.C., 
1 ‘ 


6 SUNDAY—Elks’ Memorial Day. Christ- 


—first state to ratify the constitution, 
* 1787. National Lead Company incor- 
porated 45 years ago. First issue of Indian- 
apolis News appeared, 1869. Anniversary 
of Railway Express Agency and of Cutler- 
Hammer Company. John Pratt patented 
his typewriter seventy years ago. First fire 
engine company in America organized in 
Philadelphia, 120 years ago. National 
Standard Parts Association convenes at 
Chicago. Representatives of the Associ- 
ated Business Papers banquet in New York 
City. American Dental Association meets 
in New York. 


7 MONDAY—Delaware Ratification Day 


TUESDAY—Birthday of National Tea 
Company, 1899; of the former motor 
* king, William Crapo Durant; of Pop- 
eye's creator, E. C. Segar; of Alexander 
J. Cassatt, former president of Pennsylvania 
railroad. A great day for philanthropy—in 
1924 James B. Duke endowed Duke Uni- 
versity with forty millions, and George 
Eastman gave the University of Rochester 
twelve and a half millions. First recorded 
sales convention—booksellers at London, 
1275. Oxford and Cambridge meet in the 
classic rugby match of the year. 


WEDNESDAY — Milton's birthday. 
Jewish holiday Channukah. St. Louis 
® incorporated as a city, 1822. Ezra 
Cornell, cofounder of Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, born 1874. Corporate 
anniversary of the Buffalo Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, 1872. Congress of 
American Industry opens at New York. 
Automotive Industries Show and conven- 
tion of Motor and Equipment Manufactur- 
er’s Association open at Chicago. 


Day. Porto Rico, Guam and the 
® Philippines acquired by the U. S., 
1898. Nobel Prizes awarded. Insurance 
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1 THURSDAY—Mississippi Admission 


Company of North America founded, 1792. 
Anniversary of incorporation of Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, 1904. Anniversary of 
birth of Matthias William Baldwin (1795) 
founder of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia; of the late Daniel Appleton 
(1789) of D. Appleton and Sons; and Melvil 
Dewey, the great librarian, 1851. Also 
birthday of Publisher Horace B. Liveright, 
and Storage Battery Inventor and Manu- 
facturer Theodore A. Willard. Anniversary 
of Royal Academy of Arts of London (1769). 
Delta Sigma Phi, 1899, Kappa Sigma, 1869, 
Pi Kappa Phi, 1904. New York Historical 
Society instituted, 1803. Emory College 
founded 100 years ago. Henry Ford built 
his millionth car, 1913. 


FRIDAY—TIndiana Admission Day. 
1] The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth on 
® December 1]. Arbor Day in Missis- 
sippi. Corporate anniversary of the Oxford 
Paper Company; of the American Multi- 
graph Company. Congratulations to Case 
Plow Works for birthday of Jerome I. Case, 
to DuPont industries for birthday of Thomas 
Coleman DuPont, and to New York City for 
Mayor LaGuardia’s birthday. Horace 
Wells first demonstrated laughing gas as 
an anesthetic, 1844. Indiana History Con- 
ference convenes at Indianapolis. Wes- 
laco, Texas, Fruit and Flower Show opens. 
Annual Festival of Geneva begins. 


tion Day. Johann Gutenberg legally 

® recognized as inventor of*printina, 
1439. First wireless across the Atlantic 35 
years ago. Washington, D. C. became 
permanent capital of U. S., 1800. Anni- 
versary of Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
1912. Birthdays: W. K. Vanderbilt; Arthur 
Brisbane; Enos M. Barton, founder of the 
Western Electric Company; William C. 
Dickerman of American Locomotive Com- 
pany; Peter Fenelon Collier, founder of 
Collier’s Weekly; Cliff Sterrett, creator of 
on] and Her Pals. Urban League founded 


12 SATURDAY—Pennsylvania Ratifica- 


SUNDAY—National Bible Week be- 

13 gins. U. S. Navy established, 1775. 
* Dartmouth College chartered 1769. 
Corporate anniversaries: Corning Glass 
Works, 1911 (established 1868); Henry 
Disston & Sons, 1886; Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 1919; Johns-Manville Corpor- 
ation, 1901; Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, 1822. Birthday of Rudyard Kip- 
ling; of Werner Siemens, pioneer electric 
manufacturer; of Al Ringling, circus mag- 
ae J. Adamson patented first dry dock, 


Day. Incorporated, 1900, the 

® Shredded Wheat Company, in 1915, 

the Lee Rubber Company. Born, 1739, 

Pierre DuPont de Nemours, founder of the 

industrial family in the United States. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace instituted, 1910, and American 

Academy of Political and Social Science 

organized, 1889. Laying of the Pacific 
cable began, 1902. 


| MONDAY — Alabama Admission 


installment of Federal income tax 

® due. Corporation license tax, Utah, 
due for domestic and foreign corporations. 
Corporate anniversary of Timken Rolle: 


15 TUESDAY—Poinsettia Day. Fourth 
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Bearing Company; and of F. W. Woolworth 
Company. Order of Railway Conductors 
organized, 1868; International Silk Guild, 
1933; Beta Phi Sigma, pharmaceutical fra- 
ternity, 1888. Birthday of Chicago's Silas 
H. Strawn. First issue of Spaulding’s 
Pharmacopoeia, first such manual in U. S., 
appeared 1820. National Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Association con- 
venes at Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY—Beethoven’'s _ birth- 
16 day, 1770. Simon Lake demon- 
® strated first undersea boat, 1879. 


Corporate anniversary of Marshall-Wells 
Company, hardware wholesalers (1901); of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company (1895). 
Cudahy Packing Company established 
1890. First issue of Washington Star ap- 
peared 1852. Birthday of Joseph Fels, of 
Fels-Naptha Soap fame, 1854. Indiana 
County and Township officials convene at 
Indianapolis. 


Wright Brothers Kitty Hawk flight, 
® 1909. John Greenleaf Whittier Day, 
Republic of Colombia, South America, 
founded 1819. Sir Humphry Davy Day for 
the famous scientist and inventor of the 
Davy Lamp. Suez Canal Company estab- 
lished 1858. Corporate birthday of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 1914 (estab- 
lished 1876); Utica Knitting Company, 
1891; Allied Chemical and Dye Company, 
1920. Birthday of R. A. Long, Long-Bell 
Lumber Company head. On December 
17, 1895, G. L. Brownell patented paper 
twine. On this day, 1842, the James Young 
typesetting machine first used in London. 
Founded, 1919, Alpha Chi Alpha. Dedi- 
cated, 1891, the Drexel Institute of Phila- 
delphia. 


1 THURSDAY—National Aviation Day. 


FRIDAY—Ratification Day of New 
18 Jersey, third state to join the Union. 
® Corporate anniversary of Syracuse 
Washing Machine Company, 1919. Birth- 
day of famed Joseph John Thomson, physi- 
cist and electrician. Anti-Saloon League of 
America founded, 1895. Baltimore and 
Ohio telegraph line opened from Baltimore 
to New York City, 1882. Indiana Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries convene at 
Indianapolis. 


SATURDAY—Anniversary of incor- 
] poration of the Wahl Company, 
® fountain pen and pencil makers, 
1910. N. Y., N. H. and Hartford Railroad 
formally opened, 1848. Birthday of Steel- 
master Henry Clay Frick. First issue of 
“Commercial Life and Prices Current,” 
oldest commercial paper in the U. S., ap- 
peared 1795. Anniversary of first U. S. 
Autogiro flight, 1923. A. L. Jones patented 
corrugated paper, 187]. University of 
Oklahoma founded 1890. 


Republics established, 1922. Adam 

® Thompson of Cincinnati exhibited 
first bathtub permanently installed with 
anges in an American home, 1842. 
exas declared her independence of Mex- 
ico, 1835. First complete rural mail service 
established in Carroll County, Maryland, 
1899. Samuel Slater, father of the factory 
system in America, opened in Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, the first American factory, a 
mill for cotton manufacturing, 1790. Cor- 
porate anniversary of Gold Dust Corpora- 
tion, 1928; of American LaFrance and 
Foamite Corporation, 1912; of Central of 
Georgia Railroad, 1833. Birthday of 
Harvey S. Firestone, of Firestone indus 
tries. College of Charleston, South Caro- 


2 SUNDAY—Union of Soviet Socialist 




















(A Summary of the 1935 Census of Bureau Figures Compiled by the American Retail Federation) 
(Sales in Millions of Dollars) | Per Cent Per Cent 
State and Division of Gain of U.S 

Stores Net Sales Over 1933 Total 
Unitep STaTES............. 1,649,306 $32,790 $1 100.0 
Nuw ENGLam...........00. 113,719 2,742 27 8.4 
Connecticut.............. 24,377 556 29 ..% 
ete dncemeccuwd 12,694 231 25 0.7 
Massachusetts............ 55,480 1,487 24 4.5 
New Hampshire........... 7,186 151 35 0.5 
Rhode Island. . . . ee 9,037 217 30 0.7 
ES Sd x ncn wares bin 4,945 98 26 0.3 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC........... 401,228 8,292 25 25.2 
Pennsylvania.......... a 129,480 2,497 33 7.6 
i ee 67,739 1,215 20 3.6 
eg ee 204,009 4,579 22 14.0 
East Norta CENTRAL....... $39,021 7,067 33 21.6 
_ ai 97,646 2,077 20 6.3 
Indiana.............. 42,423 774 36 2.4 
Michigan........... 61,827 1,384 46 4.2 
__ BORE 93,076 1,962 36 6.0 
WI. ca ccanwoewse 44,049 868 39 2.7 
West Norta CEentTrRAL 191,521 $,484 82 10.6 
Nae ace Pang SG ceaih $8,932 646 $5 2.0 
oils cn onwe es 27,348 445 35 1.4 
Minnesota........ ee 837,397 815 39 2.5 
OO Erne 50,350 921 21 2.7 
MN occ an awsewe a 18,906 358 31 1.1 
North Dakota........ sara 9,015 150 39 0.5 
South Dakota............. 9,573 146 38 0.4 
SoutH ATLANTIC...... 180,982 3,265 32 10.0 
ree 4,292 73 26 0.2 
District of Columbia 6,427 327 36 1.0 
se oe so wise 24,232 421 46 1.3 
NS oteukahacicners $1,310 484 87 1.5 
eee 22,935 449 17 1.4 
North Carolina............ 29,438 462 27 1.4 
South Carolina............ 16,641 246 $2 0.8 
| EES 26,724 470 31 1.4 
West Virginia pieces awk eau 18,893 $30 35 1.0 
East Soutn CENTRAL........ 93,886 1,381 35 4.2 
eee me 22,083 335 34 1.0 
errr 29,254 386 27 1.2 
DR 3. 9:64:09 :04006549 15,106 177 26 0.5 
: | ee eee 27,443 482 46 1.5 
West South CENTRAL....... 138,607 2,300 $1 7.0 
0 eee 18,276 239 33 0.7 
ES oie: atin 658 ome 23,147 341 29 1.0 
CORBROMOR. . occ ccccccccces 25,950 430 26 1.3 
Nes Oe cee dee soue 71,234 1,288 33 3.9 
I Siig occu awed 48,936 1,084 47 3.3 
RE rene 5,160 116 53 0.4 
OS a ree 14,259 295 27 0.9 
RE eee 5,853 139 60 0.4 
6 cttncceteuseses 7,928 188 68 0.6 
NS oe cise amenads 1,664 42 49 0.1 
oe eee 4,781 7 62 0.3 
eee 5,822 131 43 0.4 
ne 3,469 82 | 47 0.2 
a 141,226 3,172 39 9.7 
ee 100,911 2,312 37 7.0 
Ree 15,345 $85 } 49 1.0 
Washington............... 24,970 524 | 42 1.7 























lina, founded as first municipal university, 
1830. American Philosophical Society 
founded in Philadelphia, 1768. 


MONDAY—First Day of Winter 
21 Anniversary of birth of Louis Joliet 
® First issue, 1719, of Boston Gazette, 
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second newspaper in U. S. New York 
World prints first newspaper comics, 1893. 
Kappa Alpha founded, 1865. 


TUESDAY—Mistletoe Day. Shortest 
day, northern hemisphere. First 
® postal savings stamps issued, 19]0. 
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Associated Charities of Milwaukee or- 
ganized 55 years ago. U. S. Golf As- 
sociation founded, 1894. 


WEDNESDAY—Anniversary of Fed- 
23 eral Reserve Act, 1913. Cleveland, 
*" Ohio, incorporated, 1814. Anni- 
versary of incorporation of American Book 
Company, 1907; Hammond Typewriter 
Company, 1921; Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company, 1909. Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation established, 1920. Hansom cabs 
were patented by James Aloysius Hansom, 
1834. Birthdays: Sir Richard Arkwright, 
spinning machine inventor; Joseph Smith, 
Mormon leader; the Honorable Cornelius 
McGillicuddy—Connie Mack to you; the 
Crown Prince of Japan. 


THURSDAY—Christmas Eve. Cor- 

24 porate anniversary of Los Angeles 
* Union Stock Yards, 1925. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush Day for the famous colonial 
physician and patriot. In 1889 Stover and 
Hance secured patent on first bicycle with 
back-pedal brake. Chi Phi founded, 1824. 


duck hunting season, southern 
® zone. Birthdays: Sir Isaac Newton; 
Clara Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross; Theodore DeVinne, printer and type 
artist. Chicago Daily News founded, 1875; 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College established, 1890; Union Stock- 
yards of Chicago opened, 1865. Charle- 
magne crowned, 800 A. D. 


? FRIDAY—Christmas. Last day of 


Week conventions. After Christ- 
® massales. Violet Day. St. Stephen's 


? SATURDAY—Boxing Day. Holiday 


Day. Horse Day. Pre-inventory sales. 
Exodus to southern resorts begins. LaFay- 
ette Life Insurance Company organized, 
1905. J. H. Nason patented first coffee 
percolator, 1865. In 1878 Wanamaker 
lighted his store by electricity—first time 
such use is recorded. Dewey Day for Ad- 
miral George Dewey. 


SUNDAY—Louis Pasteur Day. Full 
? moon for sleigh riding and coasting! 
® Union League Club of Philadelphia 
founded, 1862. Military Order of Foreign 
Wars founded, 1894. Darwin set sail on 
his famous ‘ ‘Voyage of the Beagle’ 105 
years ago. John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company began business, 1862. 
A bow to The Hub of Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis for the birthday of Merchant 
Henry C. Lytton. 


MONDAY—Iowa Admission Day. 
? Birthday of Woodrow Wilson. Israel 
® Ludlow took possession of the cite of 
Cincinnati and laid out a city, 1788. 
Childermass or Holy Innocents Day. Anni- 
versary of Italian Fascism. Corporate 
birthday of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and 
Company, 1881, and of the Conservative 
Life Insurance Company, 1906. 
Semple of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, obtained first 
chewing gum patent, 1869. Congratula- 
tions to the Union Pacific Railroad for the 
birthday of former President Thomas A. 
Scott of this famous road, and to econo- 
mists for the birthday of F. W. Taussig. 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science convenes today at St. 
Louis; Society of American Bacteriologists 
at Indianapolis; Mineralogical Society of 
America at Cincinnati. 


TUESDAY—Birthday of Andrew 

? Johnson, seventeenth President of 
* U. S. Independence Day, China. 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks organized, 
1899. Anniversary of incorporation of 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, 1899; R. Hoe 
and Company, printing machinery, 1909. 
Standard Oil instituted employee pension 
system, 1902. First issue of Quincy, Illi- 
nois, Herald-Whig, 1835. First American 
YMCA established in Boston, 85 years ago. 


WEDNESDAY—Anniversary of dis- 
30 astrous Iroquois fire, Chicago, 1903. 
® Hippolyte Mege obtained first U. S. 
patent on oleomargarine, 1873. The Ameri- 
can Physiological Society organized, 1887. 
This is the birthday of the manager of a big 
building in New York City, Mr. Alfred E. 
Smith. On this day in 40 A.D. the Emperor 
Titus of Rome was born. Obed Hussick 
patented his reaper, 1835, beating Mc- 
Cormick to it—but he was not as good a 
business man as Cyrus. 


THURSDAY—End of the business 
3] year. New Year's Eve. West Vir- 
® ginia Admission Day. World Naval 
Treaties expire today. Bank of America 
chartered in Philadelphia, 155 years ago. 
Corporate anniversary of Brunswick- 
Balke-Calender Company, 1907 (estab- 
lished 1845); Dictagraph Products Cor- 
poration, 1918; Morris Plan Bank of New 
York, 1914; Corticelli Silk Company, 1879 
(established 1867); and of the East India 
Company, 1600. CORRECTION: Pre- 
viously reported meeting of the National 
Association of Commercial Secretaries, 
November 8 to ll, 1936, at Washington, 
should have read Omaha. 





SALES REPORTS UP TO OCTOBER 31, 1936 


Individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Industry 











EQUIPMENT 


FOODS 


BUILDING 





% 
Increase 
for 9 
Mos.* 


% 
Increase 
for 9 
Mos.* 








Glass & Paint 25. 
Wood Shingles Stained 33. 
Paint & Varnish 15. 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 8. 
Plumbing & Heating 43. 
Weather Strips & Screens 28. 
Insulation Board 87. 


Food Products 


Steel 56. 
Chocolate 


Heavy Chemicals 10. 
Drop Forgings, Tools, etc. 32. 
Sheet Metal Products 40. 
Autographic Registers 24 
Office Furniture 55 
Office Furniture & Supplies | 23 
Cash Registers 36 
Tractors, Road Machinery 52. 
Electrical Appliances 28. 
Windmills & Pumps 19. 
Autographic Registers if 
Food Preparing Machinery | 30. 
Electrical Equipment 25. 











AGRICULTURAL 














Farm Equipment 


ds epiianiataiies 
Tree Surgery ADVERTISING 








Book Paper 

Fine Writing Paper 
Magazine Publishing 
Business Papers 
Retail Advertising 


WEARING APPAREL 








eccooconoooeososcso 





Work Clothing 2 
Men’s Shirts & Underwear 2 
Men’s Wear 5. 
Women’s Shoes —65. 
Hosiery & Lingerie 9. 
Shoe Findings 


7. 
0. 








FINANCIAL HOUSE FURNISHINGS 








Linen Rugs & Carpets 
Fibre & Wool Texture Rugs 
Furniture 

Furniture 





Industrial Banking LUXURIE 
ry iS 














Wedding & Engage. Rings 
Silverware 

Silverware 

Athletic Goods 

Watches 

Cigarettes 


AUTOMOTIVE MERCHANDISING 








Rubber Specialties 7.0 8.0 
Pleasure Cars & Trucks 75.0 | 20.0 
Tires & Accessories 65.3 46.6 


*Actual increase for nine months of 1936 over same period of 1935. Estimated increase for October over October 1935. 


25.0 —2.6 


33.0 


15.0 
21.0 


Chain Stores (Food) 
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How We Help Our Customers Collect 


(Continued from page 25) 


and I showed him the evidence 
that everything this particular ac- 
count had was mortgaged. 

It was almost too late to do much 
with this account, but the jobber 
is now taking every step possible 
to cut it down. The whole thing 
resulted in the jobber lining up with 
us and, so far, he has discounted 
every invoice. He borrowed some 
money at his local bank and pushed 
his accounts receivable for the 
extra cash needed instead of using 
credit extended by his supplier. The 
credit department can do some 
“selling” sometimes that makes it 
possible to take on a weak account 
which otherwise would have to be 
turned down. 

Last fall, a customer became 
slow. He informed us he could not 
collect from his accounts until there 
was another crop. I spent a day 
with this customer, and we called 
on a number of his accounts. The 
psychology of a stranger being 
with him enabled us to collect some 
money and take a number of notes. 
The notes were discounted at the 
jobber’s bank. That evening, a 
grateful customer was able to give 
us a check to bring his account 
within our terms of sale. This year, 
the jobber has done a real busi- 
ness and has paid very promptly. 

The cost of carrying accounts 
receivable is not often given much 
thought by a dealer. It can be of 
importance, however, as in the case 
of one jobber I called upon. I looked 
over that jobber’s retail accounts 
and found a large number of bal- 
ances of one dollar or less. In spite 
of the fact many of these small ac- 
counts were several months old, 
statements were going out regu- 
larly, as well as the usual form let- 
ters. The jobber was soon con- 
vinced that it would be better to 
charge them off and stop his 
losses on them. Stamps and station- 
ery alone would soon amount to 
more than the balance. 

Every credit man knows it is very 


difficult to keep accounts within a 
prescribed credit limit. The limit is 
usually theoretically set after a 
study of the customer’s financial 
statement. In our organization, we 
meet this problem in another way. 
We, of course, check the customer’s 
credit record very carefully. We 
may find he is entitled to open 
terms, but his requirements would 
run the account higher than we 
feel is justified. We try to arrive 
at an understanding whereby the 
customer will pay invoices within 
so many days. For instance, a deal- 
er’s requirements might be around 
$3,000 per month, while the credit 
justified would not be over $1,000 
at any one time. Instead of putting 
a $1,000 limit on the account, we 
write the customer that we will ex- 
pect him to pay our invoices ten 
days from date. This serves the 
same purpose as the credit limit, 
without antagonizing the dealer by 
placing a definite credit limit on 
his account. 

Occasionally, we have an account 
that persists in overstepping the 
credit limit we feel is justified. We 
talk to that customer over the tele- 
phone or in person and frankly 
tell him the situation and ask his 
cooperation. Then we usually sug- 
gest that the customer authorize us 
to draw a draft on him for the 
oldest invoice owing at the time 
each new delivery is made. While 
this procedure amounts to cash 
terms, it does not have the sting 
of a request for cash-on-the-barrel- 
head. The account will remain cur- 
rent on our books, and we are 
usually able to cut it down from 
lime to time through collection of 
an extra invoice. In this way, we 
have checked enlargement of the 
account without having to harass 
the customer every time a new in- 
voice of merchandise is delivered. 
In other words, it is a more-or-less 
automatic arrangement that pre- 
vents a chronically slow account 
from growing larger. 


MODERN 
BINDER-COVER 


Thousands of users know why the 
Amtang Binder cover has come so far— 
so fast. Here is a new type of all-purpose 
binder cover that may be made from a 
wide range of paper stocks as well as 
imitation leather—may be had in any 
size from pocket manual to full sheet 
newspaper, and yet is so inexpensive 
that it is being used for a wide range of 
work that formerly could not be made 
loose leaf because of higher cost. Ask 
to see samples of catalogs, proposals, 
pocket manuals and rate books, report 
covers, etc.—many of them produced 
for America’s foremost business insti- 
tutions. 


and these EXCLUSIVE 


READ THESE 
FACTS -:: 


Amtang covers feature the completely 
built-in, double tongue, Amtang fastener 
and eyelet, illustrated above. Each 
cover is complete in itself. When 
changes in contents are necessary the 
user will appreciate the ease and sim- 
plicity of Amtang binding. 


Attractively embossed 

with Panel and Border 

and printed with YOUR 

name at the bottom as illustrated. Write 
for them today—we want you to see 
the Amtang cover. 


Amberg File and Index Co. 
Established 1868 
1400 Fulton St., Chicago 
128 Washington St., Boston 
65 Duane St., New York 


Representatives in most principal cities 
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VUL-C@OT New Models and Better Selling 


-the National Wastebasket 





| (Continued from page 35) 


| Canada, Arizona, advice on trailer 
camps, all strewn with snapshots. 
Charles Witte, distributor and 
| Chicago dealer for Kozy Coach, 
shares Robert Crist’s acute trailer- 
itis. His first winter in a trailer 
| with his wife and baby was the first 
| winter on record that their baby 
| did not catch cold. The superior 
fresh air, warmth and ventilation 
of a trailer convinced him that his 
career lay in the trailer industry, 
and it was with this conviction deep 
in his heart that he applied for the 
Kozy Coach franchise. 

Returning to the long list of ma- 
terials utilized in trailers, it has led, 
just as every other important in- 
dustry has, to a great confusion of 
claims. Because the industry is so 
the devotees of the wood 





SUPER-STRONG, DOUBLE-ROLLED 
FIBRE TOP! 


NO METAL TOPS to dent, bend, corrode 
or scratch. As a matter of practical econo- 
my, 87 per cent of business offices in 
America have standardized on Vul-Cot. 
Here is one wastebasket that is made 
throughout of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized 
Fibre, with a super-strong, double-rolled 
fibre top. NO SOFT FIBRE. A size and 
shape to meet every business need. Avail- 
able in olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, 
walnut and mahogany. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


new, 
Wilmington, Delaware 





® 
THE hi 


ee 


(Continued from page 13) 





business with heaters in the last 
four months of the year than we do 
with cook stoves during the first 
eight months.” 

Into this same field the Motor 
Wheel Company now comes with 
twenty-two models of oil-burning 
heaters, and four models of oil- 
burning ranges. Doubtless the 
motor wheel business is one of large 
orders, taken at close prices, under 
severely competitive conditions, 
and the company seeks a wider di- 
versification of its line so that all 
of its eggs will not be in the highly 
competitive automotive basket. 

Even the big motor companies 
have gone in for diversification in a 
big way. Chrysler is backing an air- 
conditioning company; . General 


CUSTOM BUILT 
SALES COACHES 


Kozy Coach mastercraftsmen will 
help you develop a sturdy, compact, 
and attractive “Display Room” on 
wheels. Tell us your problems and 
we'll submit recommendations. 


Kozy Coach Co. “vicrican 


MICHIGAN 
SEE KOZY COACH AT THE AUTO SHOWS 











VACANCY ..e. 


for a clean-cut aggressive Salesman, 
age 25-45, who has had experience in 
selling intangibles and who could pre- 
sent a worth-while Monthly Service 
for business executives. Only a man 
whose record will bear strictest investi- 
gation will be considered. There is one 
vacancy in each State. Apply to 
B. GORDON FYFE 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 














Guaranteed 5 years Speed Trailer Business 


chassis vs. the steel chassis, the ad- 
vocates of Masonite against Fabri- 
koid, the partisans for and against 
steel, aluminum and wood, all argue 
their claims with a vigor that 
borders on rancor. 

Right now there’s a big discus- 
sion which might be called, “To 
brake or not to brake.” That trailer 
coaches need brakes is undeniable, 
claim the safety experts and the 
few manufacturers whose trailer 
coaches are equipped with brakes. 
That it is safe to drive a coach 
without brakes is claimed by some 
manufacturers. And so it goes. The 
answer may be found in the trend 
toward state legislation which de- 
mands brakes. The trend has begun 
and will probably continue until no 
trailer is scld without brakes. 


Shaping 1957 Policies to 
Side-Step Competition 


Motors, as is well known, are among 
the leaders in the refrigerator and 
air-conditioning industry with Fri- 
gidaire products; Pierce-Arrow 
has established a trailer division. 
Hayes Body has also entered the 
trailer field as have Federal Motor 
Truck Company, Mullins Body 
Company and others. The Briggs 
Body Corporation has developed a 
line of pressed metal bathtubs, 
sinks and plumbing supplies, light 
in weight, easy to install, inexpen- 
sive to ship. With all these advan- 
tages to help sell the line it is pos- 
sible that this automobile body 
company’s plumbing supplies divi- 
sion may revolutionize the industry. 

Every man who shaves himself 
has perhaps marveled at the high 
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prices some of the earlier manufac- 
turers charged for razor blades. 
For many years a few companies 
seemed to have a monopoly of this 
field. Then came a number of manu- 
facturers who turned out blades 
cheap both in price and quality. Re- 
cently the field has been invaded by 
several manufacturers whose blades 
need bow to no other in quality, 
yet priced far below the traditional 
price for blades. Apparently this 
field was wide open for exploitation. 
Barbasol, a manufacturer of shav- 
ing cream, made a big success with 
Barbasol blades a few years ago, 
introducing blades in small pack- 
ages. Recently the Marlin Firearms 
Company, an old and well-estab- 
lished maker of shotguns and rifles, 
has invaded this field with a blade 
of unquestioned quality, sold in 
packages containing twenty blades 
for twenty-five cents. 

Long an undisputed leader in its 
field, the Aermotor Company, 
whose windmills may be seen in al- 
most any country on earth, and on 
thousands of farms in America, is 
currently engaged in modernizing 
its line to the extent of entering the 
electric pump industry to cash in 
on the wide program of rural elec- 
trification now under way. This is 
an excellent example of the neces- 
sity for keeping pace with invention 
and development in related fields. 

The experience of these various 
companies would seem to indicate 
that no company today can afford 
to stand still and ignore the trend 
toward expansion or improvement. 

Just as this article is being com- 
pleted there comes an announce- 
ment of new shoe models by H. J. 








Justin and Sons, of Ft. Worth, | 


which are startling innovations in 
men’s footwear. Typical of them is 
one called the Caballero, a swanky 
shoe, made on the cowboy boot 
style, with high heels, square toe, 
high boot arch and a three-eyelet 
tie, or a strap. These models may 
fall flat as a pancake, but on the 
other hand they may set the pace 
for a new fashion and become the 
sensation of the shoe business. 
Stranger things have happened, 
and that is why we mention it. 





















Sell More Goods 


at Less Expense! 


sales costs. 
Easily 
Carries 


1% Tons 

















d Up Your Sales 


ailer Showroom! 


Now You Can Take 
Your Merchandise Display 
Right to the Buyer’s Door! 





A Palace Commercial Coach provides a 
new short-cut to greater sales. It bridges 
the gap between buyer and seller by en- 
abling manufacturers, distributors and 
salesmen to take their display of merchandise direct to 
the buyer’s door. At the same time, it greatly reduces 


It will pay you to investigate the possibilities of the 
Palace Coach as a means of stimulating sales. Others 
have found it one of the most successful methods of 
a Load of sales promotion that they have ever used. Write for 
literature showing the practical application of Palace 
Commercial Coaches to present-day sales problems. 


PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORPORATION 


Commercial Division 


4572 N. Saginaw St. 
Flint, Michigan 

















See Our Display 
AT THE 
Chicago Auto Show 
NOVEMBER 14-21 


SALES 
COACH 


SCHELBR 





Pioneers in 
Custom-Built 
Sales Coaches 


For 30 years this company has spe- 
cialized in fine custom coach building. 
Result ... today the ScHELBRO sales 
coach is recognized as the very “tops” 
in the industry. They’re made in all 
sizes and styles, adaptable to every 
type of product ... and for manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, or retailer. Size for 
size, style for style, ScHELBRO prices 
are surprisingly low. 


WRITE for catalog and quotations. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Thoughts on Salesmanship 
By JAMES T. MANGAN 
Price $1.50 Per Book 


Sent Postpaid 


In lots of 12, each .. . ... . $1.30 
In lots of 1OO, each... .. . et Ge 


“Thoughts on Salesmanship,’’ soon off the press, is 
a brand new book filled with hundreds of prac- 
tical tips on approaching buyers, operating the 
interview, overcoming handicaps, and making 
sales. It overflows with irresistible enthusiasm 
and inspiration; it is sympathetic to the salesman 
and written entirely from his point of view. The 
author, James T. Mangan, one of the nation’s 
leading advertising men, is famous for his in- 
numerable and sensational merchandising and 
sales promotion stunts. Size: 6 x 9; 80 pages, 
set in large, dignified Caslon type and richly 
bound between hard covers finished with figured 
silver cloth. One of the most beautiful business 
books ever published, a gift that any salesman 
will treasure all his life. 


SOME CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The Calling of Callings 8 Inexorable Laws of 


How NOT to Sell Salesmanship 
Your Working Limit Active vs. Passive Selling 


The Hour of Four to Five Turning Gossip into Sales 
17 Ready-Made Sales News 


Prescriptions A Secret That Never Fails 
The Buyer X-Rayed 5 Ways to Identify a 
Where and How Orders Salesman 

Originate Reasons for Being a Pest 


Operating the Interview Good Humor 
AND MANY OTHERS 








* 


This Christmas 


* 


153 15 QV W183 18 RR 


YOUR 


SA ES MEIN? 


Remember your salesmen this Christmas with a REAL CHRISTMAS 
GIFT. A gift that proves you're thinking of them, caring for their 
welfare. A gift that reflects the high quality of your whole organi- 
zation and all its products. “THOUGHTS ON SALESMANSHIP” 
will be the most unusual remembrance many of your men have 
received in years. It is so rich and beautiful to look at and handle, 
so warm and glowing to read and absorb, undoubtedly it will be 
the HIT BOOK of the 1937 business year. As merchandise it is 
the perfect answer to your gift problem; but as a pleasant, practical 
and welcome teacher of basic selling principles, it will in many 
cases be worth a hundred times its price to the recipient! 








AN INSTANT HIT WITH ALL SALESMEN AND SALES MANAGERS 
“The meat which it contains and the manner in which the ideas are put over are 
certainly interesting.’"—A. K. Jones, Coca-Cola Co. 


“Surprisingly easy to read, the book contains innumerable pepigrams which will 
be on everybody's tongue before long.’"—Drug Trade News. 


“Our whole sales staff has read ‘Thoughts on Salesmanship’ and has been greatly 
benefited.””"—H. Frank Smith, Baldwin Paper Company. 


“Read with delight your pungent ‘Thoughts on Salesmanship. 
—David D. Brown, American Air Lines 


ont 


“Been in the selling game for 20 years and thought we knew a lot about it, but you 
have opened up a field of new thought for salesmanship.” 
—Herman J. Doughty & Associates. 


“It's a thought provoking compilation from the facile mind and pen of James T. 
Mangan. He’s ‘tops’ in his line.""—Don McKiernan, Editor “Straight Shootin’.”’ 


SEND NO MONEY—USE COUPON 


Dartnell Corporation, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Please send postpaid Mangan’s “Thoughts on Salesmanship,”’ at $1.50. If not 
satisfactory, I'll return the book within 10 days after receipt or pass your in- 
voice for payment. 


I so ste ld Vanes yo0 ek Vii ik ATA vats a hs 


If you prefer, use your regular letterhead for this order. 
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AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 








IDEAS 


A DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Unique Junk Pile 
e Wins Publicity 


To call attention to the trend toward 
modern electric kitchen equipment, the 
Orange and Rockland Electric Company 
in Monroe, New York, achieved unusual 
publicity by means of a unique junk pile. 
Into the junk pile went a collection of 
old-fashioned stoves which had been re- 
placed by electric ranges. Over the junk 
pile was erected an attention-getting sign 
informing all those who passed on the 
nearby highway that: “Electric Ranges 
Have Replaced These Old Fashioned 
Stoves. Watch the Pile Grow.” 

This spectacular idea might be carried 
out very successfully with office furni- 
ture, refrigerators, typewriters, adding 
machines, cash registers, safes, filing cabi- 
nets and any other obsolete equipment 
which today can be replaced with im- 
proved, modern equipment. 


Credit Control System 
e Speeds Collections 


With one store that does a large in- 
stallment volume, credit control consists 
of solving the unknown “X” situation as 
accurately and as surely as an algebraic 
formula. However, the mathematician has 
an easier job than the credit man. In an 
algebraic formula, all factors are definite 
and correlated. In credit control, the “X” 
embraces the uncertain human factor. 
What is the customer thinking? Why has 
the account lapsed? When will it be paid? 

“What we want a delinquent customer 
to do,” points out an executive, “is to 
come down to the store and re-make his 
arrangement with us. We want to renew 
the customer cycle where it began—in our 
credit offices. Our letters are written and 
our personal contacts made with this ob- 
jective in view. When we telephone a cus- 
tomer, our urge is to ‘come in this after- 
noon and talk it over with us,’ rather 
than, ‘May be expect your check shortly? 
Even our collectors are not collectors, as 
such, but locaters. Their job revolves 
about locating delinquents and bringing 
them to the store for a consultation with 
the credit man. The customer who makes 
a trip to the store will usually make a 
payment. In any event, we are much 
closer to an arrangement that does not 


rift the relationship than if we should 
choose to bend our efforts exclusively to 
‘bringing in the money.’” 

A key to this control is a system de- 
signed to bring in the customer as soon 
as possible after a payment lapse occurs. 
Five days after a due date has passed 
without a payment, the customer receives 
a notice which has been run off on the 
addressograph. Its tone is purposefully 
off hand, for the store does not wish to 
make this No. 1 reminder at all “painful.” 
“We want to remind you,” it runs, “that 
your due date passed without a payment 
on—. Perhaps this was because your pres- 
ent due date is inconvenient. May we help 
you in this matter?” 

If a customer disregards this notice, a 
letter is dispatched at the end of another 
five-day lapse, urging the customer to 
call in “within five days, and ask for 
Mr.— in the credit department.” If this 
wins no return, another letter is sent in 
ten days, with the tone a little more in- 
sistent about coming down to the store, 
but the approach still “painless.” “We 
know that there is a real reason why you 
have not been in to see us, but we urge 
you to do so today. You will readily 
understand that all procedure in the case 


of a delinquent contract is purely a matter 
of routine unless we are given an oppor- 
tunity to talk matters over with you, and 
to help you in every way possible.” 

It is rare that a third letter is required 
to bring in the customer for the all-im- 
portant personal interview, and it is even 
more rare for the third letter to fail in its 
purpose. In credit control, involving the 
unknown “X” quantity, an ounce of pre- 
vention is found to be worth pounds of 
cure! 


3 Merchandise Presented 
©Je Via Western Union 

McGraw Electric Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, employed Western Union 
messengers to introduce the new 1936-37 
Toastmaster line to more than 500 job- 
bers of electrical household appliances. 

Promptly at 9 o’clock on the morning 
of Monday, July 27, a messenger called 
at the office of the jobber bearing a new 
Toastmaster toaster. Carefully detailed 
instructions for procedure had been pre- 
pared by Kenneth C. Gifford, sales man- 
ager for Toastmaster, and forwarded to 
the Western Union manager in each city 
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INCREASE SALES 
with a KNICKERBOCKER “MADE- 
RIGHT” Advertising Sales Case—a 
stock case ideally suited to your line. 





Ask for latest catalog 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales Cases 
for 35 Years 
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This famous watermark guarantees 
permanence, supreme durability, gen- 
uine economy in important records; 
and utmost impressiveness in execu- 
tive stationery. It has symbolized 


these qualities for almost 100 years. 


Ask your printer to submit samples 
of the L. L. Brown Papers most 
suited to your needs, or write to the 


L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass 


L.L.BROWN 


COM 2 «NL 
CORK SPON V/ DENCE 


Gad PAPERS 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Turn now to this new department on 
pages 64-65-66. If you need any- 
thing not advertised in this issue, 
write and ask us where to get it. 























on the list. Whether in Portland, Oregon, 
or Miami, Florida, the operations of each 
messenger were identical. 

Attached to each Toastmaster toaster 
by a white satin ribbon was a card an- 
nouncing that this was a personal gift to 
the jobber from the manufacturer. The 
messenger made his exit after announcing 
that he would return between 10 and 11 
o’clock the same morning. This was to 
give the jobber an opportunity to assem- 
ble his salesmen and associates for the 
major demonstration. 

On the second visit, two messengers en- 
tered carrying the following items: 
Toastmaster Sales Plan Book, folding 
stand, hospitality tray, Junior Toaster 
(an addition to the line this season), 
wooden lap trays, and complete sales 
portfolios for their men. 

This material was opened smartly and 
displayed to the onlookers according to 
detailed orders. After the special receipts 
were signed, the Western Union boys 
withdrew. 


Stickers Call Attention 
e to Real Service 


A small green and gold sticker has been 
adopted for use by the Van Nest Janitor 
Supply Company, Toledo, Ohio, in calling 
the attention of customers to the “real 
service” rendered by the company. 

The sticker is attached to all invoices 
on which the merchandise ordered was 
either shipped or delivered on the same 
day the order was received. 

“We find that customers appreciate 
this service very much and in a great 
majority of instances depend upon it with 
our company,” says L. C. Van Nest, 
president of the concern. “We have heard 
a great deal about ‘super’ service,” he 
adds, “and feel that this particular word 
is considerably overworked; that is the 
reason for our using the word ‘real’ serv- 
ice.” 

The company uses two “real service” 


stickers. They are identical with the single 
exception that the word “shipped” printed 
on the stickers used in regard to out-of- 
town shipments, is changed to “delivered” 
on stickers used to call attention to 
prompt local deliveries in Toledo. 


Carnation-Albers Advertises 
e Christmas Groceries 


An institutional holiday promotion, 
proved by test so successful that the 
Christmas of 1936 will see its fifth an- 
nual repetition, is the Give Grocery Gifts 
campaign of the Carnation-Albers Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington. 

While not much of the firm’s cereal line 
lends itself to Christmas giving, Carna- 
tion-Albers supports its Give Grocery 
Gifts campaign with a coast-length radio 
campaign, puts its sales staff to work to 
help dealers turn grocery stores into gift 
headquarters. 

The dealer help material distributed in 
connection with the campaign is strictly 
institutional, and includes a Santa mat 
for newspaper advertising, Santa ban- 
ners for window display and interior use 
with the legend: “THIS year, Give Gro- 
cery Gifts!” and gift certificates in pads 
of fifty. While the C-A name appears 
nowhere in this set-up, there is a slight 
clue as far as the dealer memory is con- 
cerned, for each year the same unusual 
Santa Claus figure is used, thus identify- 
ing it with the Carnation-Albers name. 

A direct-mail piece has been sent to the 
dealers announcing that this reciprocal 
promotion has been prepared. It is key- 
noted with the caption: “How to Increase 
Your Sales at Christmastime,” and sug- 
gests contents for the different types of 
gift baskets, ideas for Christmas displays 
in grocery windows, and ways to use the 
institutional dealer help which is the Car- 
nation-Albers contribution to just-before- 
Christmas, the open season for good-will 
and reciprocity. 


At the Business Show 


Payroll Deductions 
Bother Visitors 


INTEREST of the 80,000 business people 
who visited the National Business Show 
in New York, during the week of October 
19 to 24, centered mainly in systems and 
methods for keeping payroll records as 
required by the Social Security Act. 
Among the manufacturers exhibiting ma- 
chines and systems for this purpose were 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, National Cash Register Company, 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Acme Card System Company, Ditto, 
Incorporated, Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Post Index Company, 
Elliott Addressing Machine ‘Company, 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Visible Records Equipment Company, 
and others. The Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company did not exhibit at the 
show this year, but had a showing of pay- 
roll equipment at a special exhibition in 
their salesrooms, 


Fanfold Devices 
Prove Popular 


ANOTHER method for short-cutting rec- 
ord keeping in the office which proved a 
center of attraction was the use of fan- 
fold equipment. The Standard Register 
Company showed a combination of their 
equipment on an IBM accounting ma- 
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chine that was most interesting to those 
using the Hollerith system. International 
Business Machines Corporation, Royal 
Typewriter Company, and others demon- 
strated to executives daily the advan- 
tages of fanfold in various applications. 
A new fanfold biller, just developed by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
which permits the operator to shift the 
carbon automatically, interested visitors. 


a 
Typing Copy for 
Office Lithography 


RECENT developments in the use of the 
offset process for printing office forms 
and other printed matter were on display. 
International Business Machines showed 
a special attachment for use on its elec- 
tric writing machine which feeds a car- 
bonized paper ribbon through the machine 


gives a sharp clear type impression, 
and saves the double typing of copy to 
kill the texture of the silk ribbon. Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corporation showed a typing 
machine which in addition to using inter- 


| 





changeable type faces, is equipped with | 


a half spacer to permit justifying the 
right-hand margins of copy so that all 
lines end evenly. The Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation’s exhibit of light 
machines for printing by the photo-offset 
process, with great improvements, was 
one of the high spots of the show. 


a 

“Spirit” Duplicators 

Draw Crowds 

BOTH Standard Mailing Machine Com- 


pany and Ditto, Incorporated, showed im- | 


proved appliances for the direct duplica- 
tion of copies by the new “spirit” process. 
The master copy is made by placing spe- 
cial carbon paper behind the letter being 
typed. This gives a reverse printing im- 
pression. The master copy is then clamped 
into the machine, and upwards of two 
hundred copies may be made. Standard 
also showed a new jet black carbon paper 


developed particularly for use with this 
process. Another copying process demon- | 


strated by Hunter Electro Copyist, Inc., 
consisted of a box into which the “copy” 


is placed for photo-reproduction. It can | 


be operated in broad daylight. 
e 


Model Office 
in “Steel” 


EXECUTIVES visiting the show who 
thought they worked in pretty nice offices 
got the shock of their lives when they 
visited the model office in steel which was 
the last word in efficient office planning 
and equipment. This model office was built 
and furnished in two days. It was sound 
proof, air-conditioned, scientifically light- 
ed, and was a most interesting demonstra- 
tion of what can be done in fabricating 
an office from movable partitions. The 
General Fireproofing Company equipped 
the office with desks, chairs, filing devices 
and other “efficiency” equipment. 
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e 4 great Destroyers 
of Business Profits ! 








Mistakes, temptation, forgetfulness and carelessness are more costly 
than fire and theft. Keep them out of your business by full, positive 
control over every initial transaction through use of Egry Tru-Pak 
Register System, that provides private alteration- and tamper-proof 
audit copy automatically filed under lock and key within the regis- 


in place of the usual silk ribbon. This | 
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The World's 
Finest Register 


ter at time transaction is completed. 


“400 Line’ EGRY TRU-PAK 


Newest Egry achievement makes writing of initial 
business records more efficient, more accurate. Saves 
time, labor and money. Eliminates use of loose carbons 
and padde -d forms, sales books, and other unsatisfac- 
tory, wasteful methods. Speeds up writing of forms. 
a omple te written history of all transactions instantly 
available to keep you posted on every activity of your 
business. An indispensable business aid. 

SEND FOR LITERATURE 
on the new ‘‘400 Line’’ Tru- Pak. Learn how it protects 
profits by eliminating losses. Demonstrations arranged 
at your convenience without cost or obligation. 


THE EGRY REGISTER CO. DAYTON. OHIO 
Department AB 11 


Sales Agencies in all principal cities 
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ARDMORE 
SOLID END 
BOOKCASE 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 





THESE G/W BOOKCASES ARE 
FINE EXAMPLES OF WOOD 
CRAFTSMANSHIP... 


FOR HOME AND OFFICE 


Smart design, beauty and unusual value 
are combined in the new solid end 
Globe-Wernicke bookcases. 

made in four popular sizes . . 
adjustable every half inch ... 


They are 
. shelves 
genuine 
walnut or mahogany finishes 

. . largest size supplied with or 
without full length glass doors. 
Many book lovers continue to prefer 
G-W sectional bookcases, which are 
available in several distinctive de- 
signs and standard finishes for home 
and office. They are attractive, protect 
books from dust or damage, and permit 
expansion to meet individual needs. 
A Globe-Wernicke bookcase is a fine 
Christmas gift. Sold by leading office 
equipment dealers, furniture and de- 
partment stores throughout the United 
States. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO., ciNcINNATI, OHIO 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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Rusiness Books 





HOLDING YOUR OWN AS A BUSINESS EXECUTIVE — 


made easier by these 


—BAa — 


books 


HERE is nothing sadder than 

the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, or 
other departments of business prac- 
tice, who fail to take hold when 
faced with executive duties and op- 
portunities. The problems of ana- 
lyzing, deciding, planning, and ad- 
ministering involve broad funda- 
mentals that, consciously or other- 
wise, the successful executive uses 
every day. And to provide a com- 
prehensive, adequate treatment of 
these principles, is the purpose of 
this library. 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ LIBRARY 


7 volumes, 5 1-2 x 8, 2013 pages, illustrated 


HESE books give you the seven fun- 

damental principles upon which ex- 
ecutive success depends: 1. Know yourself 
and how to lead others. 2. Know your 
own business and business generally. 
3. Know how to organize and manage your 
own department or an entire organization. 
4. Know how to budget and forecast and 
plan for the future. 5. Know finances and 
how to make full use of your bank. 


6. Know how to talk convincingly—how 
to sell your ideas and influence others. 
7. Know how to think—how to analyze 
problems and arrive at correct solutions. 
Step by step this Library takes up these 
basic principles and shows how they may 
be mastered and applied. Use these books. 


10 DAYS’ EXAMINATION — EASY PAYMENTS 
SEND THE COUPON NOW 


FSS SSS FFF 2S 6 SCHSSSSSSSSSS SF S28 S428 8e2 888 8808888) 


§ McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, postpaid, for 10 days’ free examination. 
Within 10 days of receipt I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until $17.50 is paid, or return 


the books postpaid. 


Name.............. 


Position 





City and State........................ 


4 

1 
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t 
CC 
ft 

| 

L 


astiaaate a 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 


AMB-11-36 
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Letters and data filed and arranged 
under tabbed guides in 814x 11 inch 
loose-leaf binder 








Sent on Approval to Executives, $5.00 Complete (formerly priced at $7.50) 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswoop Ave., Cu1caco 


200 TESTED 
COLLECTION 


LETTERS... 


Arranged for Reference 
Use in Loose-Leaf Binder 


Reproductions of letters and 
systems used to collect past-due 
accounts ; plans for encouraging 
salesmen to collect old accounts ; 
collection serial follow-ups, etc. 
An especially useful collection, 
since special effort has been made 
to include letters which sell, while 
they collect the money. 

















The Business 
Man’s Library 


SHOWMANSHIP IN Business. By Kenneth 
M. Goode, and M. Zenn Kaufman. 
“Variety,” the well-known theatrical 
newspaper recently said editorially that 
all the really good showmen had left show 
business to go into commercial business. 
Whether that is true or not the fact is 
that business is going in for showmanship 
today as never before. Staid corporations 
who once shuddered at anything that was 
not considered painfully dignified now 
sponsor gigantic trained animal acts, sub- 
sidize circus clowns, stage parades, and 
generally whoop up things. How all this 
is done, what to look out for, and the re- 
sults business has obtained from these 
spectacular moves is well and interest- 
ingly told in this new book by two men 
who know their way around. If you are 
just a bit jealous of the publicity your 
competitors are getting; if you wonder 
why their goods or their services always 
seem to be in the limelight, an evening 
spent studying this book may be one of the 
most profitable you ever spent. Harper 
and Brothers, $2.75. 


Ricu Lanp, Poor Lanp. By Stuart Chase. 
It is virtually impossible to read a 
Stuart Chase book without enjoyment; we 
may not always agree with him, but none 
can deny the power of his writing. In this 
book he has made a genuinely substantial 
contribution to the cause of conservation 
because he shows unmistakably how reck- 
less we have been with our vast natural 
resources. It is not a book to be passed 
over lightly for it may become the torch 
that will lead us to realize that the con- 
tinued failure to conserve our resources 
may impoverish America and abolish the 
rich markets which now consume the 
products of America’s great productive 
machine. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


$2.50. 
e 


PacKAGING, PacKING AND SHIPPING, 
James O. Rice, editor. A large, well illus- 
trated book which includes between its 
covers all the varied material gathered as 
a result of the American Management 
Association’s competition for distinctive 
merit in packaging. But it is more than 
that. A number of outstanding authori- 
ties have contributed chapters on packag- 
ing and packing progress in their indus- 
tries. Published for American Manage- 
ment Association by Elliot Publishing Co. 


Can Inpustry Govern Itsetr. By O. W. 
Willcox. With the welkin ringing about 
plans for governmental interference in 
business it may be helpful to read the 
facts which show how the world-wide 
sugar industry struggles with regulative 
problems. W. W. Norton and Company, 
$2.75. 
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Ir cost many million pesos, required thirty-five years to complete— 
the Palacio de Belliz y Artes, palace of beautiful arts, better known as the 
National Theatre, Mexico City, famed for its jeweled curtain by Tiffany 


The Business Traveler 


A Real Travel 
Bargain 


@ HA VISITADO vd. jamas a Mejico?— 
beginning with this question which places 
a terrific strain on the travel editor’s 
Spanish vocabulary, we will say a few 
words in behalf of Mexico as a destination 
for winter travel. The rainy season is over; 
it is warm and sunshiny there now, and 
the summer hordes of school teachers and 
other tourists have departed, leaving room 
in the hotels which have been overcrowded 
for three or four years since the sunny 
and friendly republic below the Rio 
Grande became the mecca for gringoes. 

Of course, you have heard of the new 
highway, now virtually completed from 
Laredo, Texas to Mexico City. It is a 
part of the Canada-South American high- 
way; except for a short stretch of less 
than one hundred miles, paving is com- 
pleted. Tales came back this summer that 
parts of the highway were bandit infested, 
but if you are really seeking bandits it is 
likely that you will find more efficient ones 
right here in the states. 

If you are conservative and do not want 
to try the new highway until facilities 
more nearly equal those to which you are 
accustomed, the railroads offer a real bar- 
gain on round-trip rates to Mexico City. 
Only $86 will take you from Chicago to 
Mexico City and return—a lot of travel 
for the money. Rates from other U. S. 
cities are equally low in proportion. 

Visitors from New York may go via 
New Orleans, thence via South Pacific to 
San Antonio; from Chicago via St. Louis, 


Dallas, San Antonio, or if you prefer, via 
El Paso. If in a hurry we suggest a plane 
flight from Brownsville, Texas to Mexico 
City—only four or five hours required. 
American citizens need no passport— 
only a tourist card which costs a dollar. 
To see Mexico we suggest first a visit to 
its capital city; from there innumerable 
side trips are possible. For a brief visit we 
suggest the Floating Gardens of Xochi- 
milco, Cuernavaca, where Cortez lived and 
which was popularized by Ambassador 
Morrow who had a home there; Taxco, a 
primitive Indian city, high on the moun- 
tain side, and one of the most charming 
places anywhere in the world. Then there 
are the mysterious pyramids near Mexico 
City, and Lake Patzcuaro, one of the most 
beautiful mountain lakes in the world. 


Sea Trips to Mexico 
at Low Rates 


IF YOU have more time by all means go 
via steamship to Vera Cruz and enjoy the 
scenic rail trip through the mountains to 
Mexico City. Visitors to California who 
contemplate sailing through the Canal will 
be interested to know that the Panama 
Pacific Line ships will call at scenic 
Acapulco, the quaint Mexican town in a 
tropical setting that has made it the 
Mexican Riviera. For other facts about 
steamship sailings consult the chart on 
another page of this department. It gives 
a fairly complete list of sailings to warm 
countries this winter. 


CONTINENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


Rare in the Western World—but 
you'll find it at The Barclay .. . 
Individualized Service, Home-like 
Charm, Perfect Appointments, 
Restful Quiet . . . Distinguished 
Cuisine, Dignified Surroundings. 


Le 


Conveniently located: — only 
4 blocks from Grand Central 
Station, near shops, theatres and 
midtown business center... Single 
rooms $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, 
$10; suites, $12 and $15. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 








a 


Ld 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
The Finest of Food and Mod- 
erate Prices. 

In CLEVELAND it's 


e THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it's 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it’s 
e THE NEW SECOR 


In DAYTON it's 
e THE BILTMORE 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it's 
@e THE FLEETWOOD 
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HOSPITALITY 
SUPREME 


THE STEVENS HOTEL— on world 
famous Michigan Boulevard — 
Chicago—is easily reached by 
train, plane or motor. And it's 
in the center of the downtown 
business, shopping and theatre 
district, but away from noise 
and congestion. For real hos- 
pitality, faultless service and 
sensible prices, remember The 
Stevens when you visit Chicago. 


ROOM WITH BATH FROM $2.50 


STEVENS 
HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


OTTO K. EITEL, Gen. Manager 





SAILINGS FOR SUNSHINE SEEKERS 











Name of Line | Sailings 


From 


Destination 





American Mail 


Fortnightly, 
Saturdays 


Seattle & 
Victoria 


Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila ai 





Canadian 
Australasian 


Monthly 


Vancouver & 
Victoria 


Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney 





Canadian Pacific 


Fortnightly, | 
Saturdays 


Vancouver & 
Victoria 


Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong- 


kong and Manila 








Clyde-Mallory 


Tuesdays & 
Saturdays 
Wednesdays 
& Saturdays 
Wednesdays 


New York 
New York 
New York 


Charleston and Jacksonville 
Miami 


Galveston 








Columbian 


Thursdays 


New York 


Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Puerto ¢ Colombia, Cartagena and 
Cristobal 








Delta 


Every 3 wks. 


New Orleans 


Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires 








Dollar 


Fridays 
Thursdays 


San Francisco 
New York 


Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila 
Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles and San Francisco 








Furness Prince 


Fortnightly, 
Saturdays 


New York 


Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires 








Furness Bermuda 


Twice a wk. 
Regular 
sailings 


New York 
New York 


Bermuda 

St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Martin, St. Kitts, Antigua, Mont- 
serrat, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara, Grenada and St. Vincent 








Weekly, 
Saturdays 

Fortnightly, 
Saturdays 


New York 
New York 


Panama Canal, Buenaventura, Guayaquil, Talara, Salav- 
erry, Callao, *Mollendo and Chilian Ports 

Puerto Colombia, Panama Canal, Puntarenas, LaLibertad, 
San Jose, Mazatlan, Los Angeles and San Francisco 








Matson 


Regular 
ilings 


San Francisco 
& Los Angeles 


Honolulu, Pago-Pago, Suva, Auckland, Sydney and Mel- 
bourne 








Munson 


Fortnightly, 
Saturdays 
Fortnightly 


New York 
New York 


Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires 


Nassau, Miami and Havana 








N. Y. & Cuba 


Saturdays 
Thursdays 


New York 
New York 


Havana 
Havana, Progreso and Vera Cruz 








N. Y. & P. R. 


Thursdays 
Saturdays 


New York 
New York 


San Juan and Trujillo City, Dominican Republic 
San Juan and other ports in Puerto Rico and Dominican 
Republic 








Panama Pacific 


Fortnightly, 
Saturdays 


New York 


Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco 








Red “D” 


Every 3 wks. 
Fridays 


New York 
New York 


San Juan, LaGuayra, Puerto Cabello, Curacao and Mara- 


cai 
Haitian and Venezuelan Ports 








Royal 
Netherlands 


Every 3 wks. 


Fridays 


New York 


New York 


Port-au-Prince, LaGuayra, Curacao, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Puerto Sucre, Pampatar, Carupano, Trinidad, 
Demerara and Paramaribo 

Haiti, Curacao and Venezuela 





Southern Pacific 


Every 3 wks. 


New York 


New Orleans 





Standard Fruit 


Saturdays 
Tuesdays 
Every 13 dys. 


New York 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Santiago, Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica; and LaCeiba, Honduras 
Frontera, (Tabasco) Mexico 
Vera Cruz and Orizaba 





United Fruit 





Thursdays 


Weekly 


Weekly 





New York 


New York 


New Orleans 





Havana, Kingston and Cristobal, thence rail across the 
Isthmus of Panama, and connect with steamer at Balboa 
for Puerto Armuelles, Los Angeles and San Francisco 

pent Kingston, Cristobal and Port Limon; between 

New York, Kingston, Cristobal, Cartagena, Puerto Co- 
lombia and Santa Marta; between New York, Santiago, 
Puerto Castilla, Tela, Puerto Barrios and Puerto Cortes 

Havana, Cristobal and Tela; between New Orleans, Puerto 

Barrios, Puerto Cortes and Tela 














NEW GOOD-WILL GIFT 


L- RY UPREME 


Items 
Also Sold 
Separately 


3 PIECE 
POCKET or DESK SET 


proeacre will never forget you tf if you give them 
Autopoint daily use set printed er your “eales 
monaee- Includes Autopoint oversize pencil, with “‘grip 
tip’ ead can’t wobble. Autopoint Posealcet weighs let- 
ters and parcels to 8 ounces. Both made of Bakelite. And 
Autopoint pocket knife with high carbon steel sliding 
blade. ein suede lined gift box. Advertised in national 
Ar value at reasonable prices. Send 
for — set nm ap’ 2 approval. Ask about our line of quality 
leather goods. for free book, “‘Sales Strategy. 


Auteopoint Ce., mek ABS-11, 1801 Foster Ave.. Chicago, III. 
* 
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Many New Travel Books 
Now Available 


WHILE by no means complete there fol- 
lows a list of new travel books, several of 
which will be of particular interest to 
business men. 

Turee WHEELING THRovGH AFRICA, 
James C. Wilson, Bobbs-Merrill. A merry 
account of a 3,800 mile motorized crossing 
of Africa north of Lake Chad. 

CoverInc THE Far East, Miles W. 
Vaughn, Covici-Friede. A reporter’s ac- 
count of ten years’ experience in Japan 
and China, shedding light on Japan’s lat- 
est moves in China and commenting freely 
on the key men of the Orient. 


Satine SovrH AMERICAN Skies, James 
Saxon Childers, Farrar & Rinehart. A 
narrative of an exploratory airplane ad- 
venture covering 25,000 miles south of the 
Rio Grande. 

Trans-CarisBEaANn, Louis J. Halle, Jr., 
Longmans, Green & Company. Well illus- 
trated with photographs by the author, 
this book will interest all who are anxious 
to know more about Gautemala. 

ANCIENT Lire 1N MExiIco AND CENTRAL 
America, Edgar L. Hewett, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. Another well-illustrated book describ- 
ing the cultures to the south of us as they 
were before the Europeans came. 

Eves on Japan, Victor A. Yakhontoff, 
Coward-McCann. Because of the vast im- 
portance of Japan in world business no 
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business man can know too much about 
this aggressive country. This book brings 
Japanese information up to date in terms 
Americans can understand. 


Chicagoans Charter 
Denver Zephyr 


A GROUP of Chicago business men rode 
the Denver Zephyr from Chicago to Den- 
ver on October 23, having chartered the 
train for the trip. This was a pre-run of 
the new train which is expected to break 
travel records, with its 3,000 horsepower 
Diesel electric power units, twelve cars 
and modernized equipment, built from 
experience gained in operating the origi- 
nal Denver Zephyrs. The two new twelve- 
car trains will be placed in regular serv- 
ice by the Burlington, November 8. P. S. 
Since this paragraph was first written the 
train did break all previous records for 
speed. 


Urges Business Men 
to Visit Australia 


A RICH market for American manu- 
factured goods awaits business men and 
manufacturers in Australia, according to 
Mason Warner of a Chicago advertising 
agency by the same name, who recently 
returned from a trip to that country. 

The purchasing power per capita is very 
high in Australia and the people are free 
spenders, he said. He believes this market 
of six and a half million people, whose re- 
sources come primarily from agriculture 
and live-stock interests and who have very 
little industry of their own, is well worth 
going after. Half of the entire Australian 
population resides in six cities; the others 
live primarily on farms and ranches. Wool 
provides the chief item of export, amount- 
ing to 35 per cent of the total; wheat is 
second with 10 per cent and butter is 
third with 8 per cent. 

“Australians are friendly toward Ameri- 
can products,” he said. “They live well, 
have smart stores, shops, and offices, and 
are interested in all the latest, modern 
furniture and equipment for homes, offices 
and plants.” 

Although tariff regulations cause a 
barrier in certain lines of merchandise at 
the present time, Mr. Warner believes 
these difficulties will soon be ironed out, 
and that manufacturers with courage and 
vision will find it profitable to make a trip 
to Australia to investigate the business 
opportunities there. 

“The vast possibilities of the Australian 
market have been overlooked by the great 
majority of American manufacturers,” 
said Mr. Warner. “Less than a score of 
American firms have branch offices there.” 

In spite of this, 85 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles driven in Australia are the prod- 
ucts of American manufacturers, 85 per 
cent of the printing presses used there 
have been imported from this country, 
and there is a great demand for Ameri- 
can-manufactured clothes, cosmetics and 
sporting goods, according to Mr. Warner. 
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A view from an 
upper floor windou 
at the Mayfair 











You want to be within walking accommodations and courteous 
distance of all Downtown Saint _ service at very reasonable rates. 
Louis activities? Then Hotel Over 50% of all rooms rent for 
Mayfair is the answer. It’s the $3.50or less, single; $5.00 or less, 
answer, too, if you’re looking for double. With private bath, radio 
fine food and drink, comfortable and other wanted refinements. 


[ bo EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
QP saint LOUIS 
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| From an Idea to 
A National Institution 


e A few years ago we had an idea that if we undertook to design 


and produce the finest engraved photogravure letterheads ever 
produced, we could fill a genuine need in the business world. 


Today we are supplying distinguished letterheads to a large 
number of leading organizations who are reordering regularly 
and telling us that their new fine letterheads are one of the best 
investments that they have made. 


We cannot illustrate our product here. Printed reproductions 
do not do them justice. Our only method is to show our samples 
—they do our selling—where we make sales. 


If you believe, as we do, that there is a plus value in your 
letters, if you use a fine letterhead—let us send you one of our 
portfolios of samples. We invite requests from major executives 
whocontrol policy inestablishingnew letterheads for company use. 


When requesting samples please do so on your present letterhead 
and state the quantity you use each year so that in addition to sub- 
mitting samples we may quote you on your requirements. Our 
letterheads are more expensive than the average—but the list of 
our present customers prove they are worth their price. 


NAHM PHOTOGRAVURE COMPANY 


352 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Chairs—Posture 


Envelopes 





STURGIS 


1 POSTURE CHAIRS 


i 
Sold 
through 





office 
equip- 
ment 
dealers 
The Sturgis line is 
complete with a e 


model for every 

need in a wide range of prices. Back support 
and seat height easily and quickly adjusted by 
hand. Up-to-date. Well made. Comfortable. 


Write for Catalog 
STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich. 
Steel Signals 











INCREASE DIRECT 
MAIL RETURNS— 


with Curtis “THRIFTEE” or “‘POST- 
AGE REDUCER” Envelopes. 
These two money-saving envelopes 
meet all the requirements of third 
class bulk mail but— 

GIVE THE APPEARANCE 

OF FULLY-SEALED FIRST 

CLASS MAIL 

This means less wastebasket 
““waste’’—more returns per dollar. 


Write for samples and prices today. 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 

















Chair Cushions 








FEEL FILE SIGNALS 








Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 38 Beaver St. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. Ansonia, Ct. 


COMPLETELY CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
OF ALL WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS 
Official Directory. Alphabetical. Geo- 
graphical. Classified-By-Products section. | 
| 











Directories 





Price, $5.00 postpaid. Send check with 
order. 

WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS ASSOC. 
Dept. AB., 114 S. Carroll St., Madison Wis. 


{ 


“RESPIRATOR” 
| Ventilated | 
| Chair Cushions | 





are 


Cool and Comfortable 
You will be 
SAT-isfied 
when you sit on a | 
RESPIRATOR | 
Chair Cushion | 
For Sale By 
Office Supply and Stationery Dealers | 
EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured By 
L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 











| WarTERTOWN, Wis., U.S. A. 











House Organs 





Advertising Specialties 
COVER YOUR MAILING LIST 


with a useful lasting reminder, low cost, easily 
mailed, plenty of ad space. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
J. S. FLANNIGAN CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 








Advertising Service 


Learn 





ee n 
Advertising 


_ sparetime. Alsoearn while you learn. Noexperience 
necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like it. 





Send at once for free booklet—**Win Success in 
Advertising,’’ and full particulars. No obligation. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2818, Chicago, U.S.A. 





KF FEI EIF FIFE ISI 
A House Magazine 
done by Henrichs* 
promotes good-will 
and increases sales 


*The Henry F. Henrichs Press, Litchfield, Ill. 
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New Devices for 
Cost Cutting 


Burroughs Improved Line 
of Calculators 


SIMPLIFIED subtraction buttons, im- 
proved operation, faster clearance, 
smoother key touch and accelerated key 
action are some of the features of several 
improved models of Burroughs Calcula- 
tors recently announced. 








In addition to the improved operation 
a newly designed case was added to the 
new model calculators. The new finish now 
combines black enamel trim with crystal 
panels. Full information about these new 
calculators may be had by addressing the 
editorial department of this magazine. 


& 
Light Weight Globe-Wernicke 
Visible Record Books 


IT IS not unusual for visible record in- 
dexes to be used in several different de- 
partments, or at least by several different 
people who may carry the index books 
back and forth between cabinets and desks 
or offices. 

To facilitate greater portability of 
visible indexes Globe-Wernicke are offer- 





ing a new visible record book made of 
aluminum, and finished in green, walnut 
brown or mahogany red Duro-Velv finish 
which does not easily scratch or mar. 
The light weight of these books pro- 
vides a decided advantage where records 
must be moved from place to place or 








De 
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earried from desk to table. Globe- 
Wernicke is also offering a new type steel 
cabinet in two sizes which accommodates 
five and ten visible record books. 


@ 
A General Electric 
Light Meter 


TO GIVE office and factory managers an 
opportunity to know exactly how much 
light is available at various working sur- 
faces, General Electric has developed a 
lower-priced, pocket-size light meter 
which accurately measures the foot-can- 
dles of light. While this device has been 
available for some months we are glad to 
recommend it to any executive who is in- 
terested in speeding production, increas- 
ing accuracy and building morale by 


LIGHT 
SENSITIVE 


means of better lighting. When we realize 
that the average office working surface 
is handicapped by having less than a third 
of the needed light, it is easy to see how 
important a working tool this light meter 
will become in every office when its value 
is understood and appreciated. It may be 
purchased from almost any electrical 
wholesaler, and the price is less than a 
ten spot. 


And Now—A Streamlined 
Desk Pad 


THE streamlining vogue has hit office ap- 
pliances and utilities with a bang. It is 
an old story with desks and many other 
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Book Stands 





REFERENCE BOOK STAND | 


ce 


FOR CREDIT MEN 


Holds Dun&Brad- 
street rating book 
and other essential 
business books. 


FOR 
BUYERS 


That big catalog and 
other necessary cat- 
alogs and books 
always handy. 


FOR TRAFFIC 
MEN 


Convenient for rate 
books and other 
often needed books. 


EQUIPTO No. 1037 


: You can save time 
With Dun & Bradstreet i 


and money by using 
one or more of these 
EQUIPTO Book Stands in your office. All steel construc- 
tion. Indestructible. Sloping top, 14” x 30”. Height, front 
30”, back 37”. Finished in green baked enamel, complete as 
illustrated, only $14.00 f.o.b. Aurora. Order direct from this 
ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Complete Catalog. 


AURORA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. AB, Aurora, Illinois 
Steel Shelving, Store Fixtures, Office Equipment 





Stapling Machines—Staples 

















CINCH to CLINCH 





Clinches (not just clips) papers to- 
gether forevermore. Priceless for sys- 
tematic executives. Easy loading. 70 
staples to the strip. Hotchkiss non- 
clog. Heavy nickel. At your stationers, 
or write us. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Stock Cuts 








CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 
today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 








Automatic Letter Service 


DON’T WASTE POSTAGE 


on poor letters. Use Automatic Letters. They 
sell. Actual typewritten—100% personal—pen 
and ink signatures. Send your “copy” for quo- 
tation. Complete Letter Service for advertisers, 
since 1907. Member M. A. S. A. 





TANKI MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
319 Fifth Ave.—AT-lantie 1290—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Index Tabs 


RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 





CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
1110 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





bor Grecial woexinc --“CEL&DEX’ gt 
CELU-DEX CORP. ' Main Street BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 


Write for Samples—Dept. 46 





Binders 











You Save 50% with Joyce 
Flexible Spring Post Self Binder 


and it Always opens flat 


A daily and storage binder in one, made to 
fit any size sheet or form. Write for special 
Trial Binder offer, or illustrated folder “‘Cut- 
ting Binder Costs 50 Per Cent.” 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAG( 





Labels 


LABELS 


of all kinds 
QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 
LOW PRICE 
TOMPKINS’ LABEL 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. 





PHILA., PA 
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For Business Executives 


Stapling Machines—Staples 





An IDEAL CHRISTMAS Gift 
For YOUR BUSINESS FRIENDS 


Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades 


The SURE WAY to Stop Forgetting 
MEMORY in your POCKET 


Your personal and business data on today’s 
dated card; at your finger tips in your tray or 
carried with you in the Memindex Pocket Case. 
Used by successful business and professional 


“ssr’ LOW-PRICED STAPLER 


7 


RX 45 
75 
ov 


GURRANTEED 











Tacks Siyns, Tays, Also Staples or Pins 
Drawings, Tracings Up to 80 Sheets 
The only low-priced stapler made that pins—staples 
—and tacks. Indispensable in office, store, shipping- 

room, factory, school and home. 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR OLD STAPLERS 
SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS 








ts in 


ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 





people. Write for free booklet and di 
quantity lots. 







149 St. Paul St. 







WILSON MEMINDEX COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Or write for free demonstration to 
MARKWELL MFG. CO., INC., DEPT. “A” 
Staplers and Staples for every purpose 
200 Hudson St., New York 


































These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 
ments, and in giving them ex- 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. Letters are 
arranged in binder as follows: 















File 1. General Sales Letters 
File 2. Follow-up Campaigns 
File 3. Advance Letters 

File 4. Letterhead Ideas 

File 5. Letters to Salesmen 
File 6. Miscellaneous Letters 









The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
a special 81% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 
























THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers + 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


250 “BELL RINGING” 
SALES LETTERS | 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more than 

thirteen hundred representative 
companies over a period of fifteen 
years. Most of them have been in- 
cluded in the Dartnell Collection of 
Best Letters (an annual feature of 
Dartnell Service) so they truly repre- 
sent the cream of more than nine 
thousand letters submitted. 


On the bottom of most of the letters 
we have printed essential information 
as ‘to how they were used, and the re- 
sults produced. There are also a num- 
ber of sheets giving suggestive uses for 
sales letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, etc. 


Special Close-Out Price, $5.00 Complete 


Originally priced at $7.50 —— Sent on approval to 
Business Executives —C. O. D. to others 























| 
| 











pieces of office equipment. Now comes a 
streamlined, chromium plated, daily date 
desk pad, offered by Charles D. Briddell, 
Inc. Slips with individual names can be 
inserted for use as an advertising gift. 
It is also available for resale. Daily dates 
are printed on pearl gray pad sheets, 
which harmonize with the blue top sheet 
and chromium construction. 


BUSINESS TIPS 


A Money Saving Service 
for Fleet Owners 


WE SUGGEST that every executive re- 
sponsible for operating fleets of motor 
trucks or salesmen’s automobiles obtain a 
copy of a booklet, “The Cities Service 
Power Prover.” It describes a service 
offered to fleet owners by Cities Service 
in which motors are tested for the amount 
of carbon monoxide gas in exhaust fumes. 
From this analysis of exhaust gases, and 
a twenty-three step testing and adjusting 
service each automobile tested is tuned 
and adjusted to eliminate gasoline waste, 
reduce gasoline consumption, minimize 
carbon, etc. Some companies have found 
that a saving of as much as 10 per cent 
in gasoline costs has resulted from this 
service. A letter to the editor will bring 
all the necessary information if you are 
interested. 


Production Increase from 
Milk Drinking 


LET all those men who sniff at milk 
drinking and laugh at Caspar Milquetoast 
cease and desist, for the Milk Foundation 
has published a booklet under the re- 
sounding title of “Industrial Feeding Sur- 
vey” which reports results from a num- 
ber of tests which indicate that em- 
ployees do more work when they have a 
swig of milk or two between meals. Please 
do not feel that we are joking about this. 
The tests were scientifically carried out 
and the report is well worth the attention 
of every executive interested in greater 
office and factory efficiency. 


What About Radio 
Communication? 


WE HAVE recently learned that many 
executives are unfamiliar with the varied 
communication services available from 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. This or 
ganization recently published a booklet, 
“Around the World Via RCA.” Business 
men who need fast communication serv 
ice, who may be interested in transmitting 
drawings, pictures, advertising copy or 
other forms by radio should write the 
editors for a copy of this booklet which 
describes all the varied forms of radio 
communication. 
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What About Those Profits? 


HE new tax on undistributed earnings has 

raised sharp differences of opinion among 

business managers. As directors meet all over 

the country to consider the disposition of 
1936 earnings, heated arguments, and even downright 
board battles are common. Some think the first duty 
of management is to rebuild the company’s reserves 
regardless of the tax. Others think that the surplus 
earnings should be paid out to the stockholders in 
the form of dividends. Still others contend they 
should be used to increase wages and enhance the pur- 
chasing power of consumers. A smaller group believes 
earnings should be plowed back into the business to 
improve its competitive position. 

Surely there is plenty of room for honest differences 
of opinion. Much can be said in favor of increasing 
salaries and wages. Living costs are up and going 
higher every day. Certainly it is the plain duty of 
employers to readjust salaries and wages to these new 
price levels. That is just sound economics. A con- 
vincing argument might also be made in favor of spe- 
cial dividends to stockholders who were without com- 
pensation for several years. Common fairness requires 
that. And nobody will dispute the wisdom of strength- 
ening the cash position of a business on the eve of a 
boom. Unless a business provides itself with ample 
cash to finance increased sales volume, it may not be 
able to reap the fruit of its long fight to maintain its 
organizations in the face of terrific obstacles. 

It would be foolish indeed to attempt to set down 
here any “one best way” to handle the problem, for it 
differs with every individual business. In some cases 
profits will be ample to do all of these things. Argu- 
ments will arise only over the allocation of funds. But 
in reaching an ultimate decision the first and fore- 
most consideration of management should be the 
security of the business, which means not only the 
protection of the investment, but the safeguarding of 
the jobs of those dependent on the business. No one 
can say what the future holds. Many unexpected 
things can happen. A European war, for example, 
might force a sudden selling of foreign-owned securi- 


ties, thus precipitating a situation such as we had in 
1914. We are coming out of the depression. But we 
have not emerged so far that we can gamble with the 
future by dissipating reserves which should be kept 
in the business. 

The one thing which many well-managed businesses 
are doing is to invest as much of the 1936 surplus 
earnings as possible in improved plant and office equip- 
ment. Here are just a few of the advantages of such 
a policy: (1) It will create business for industries in 
which unemployment is still acute. (2) It will thus tend 
to reduce the expenditures for federal relief, and 
bring the balancing of the federal budget that much 
nearer. (3) It will put the business in a better competi- 
tive position should a deflationary movement set in. 
(4) It will make possible a reduction in prices which 
is equivalent to increasing the real wages of labor. 
(5) Over a period of time it will circumvent the undis- 
tributed profits tax, because the rate of depreci- 
ation allowed by the government for the computation 
of income taxes will reduce the undistributed earnings 
tax of future years. (6) By trading out or destroy- 
ing obsolete equipment now carried at excessive valu- 
ations, an off-set is provided against current earnings 
in the operating position of the business, and a corre- 
sponding tax saving is effected. 

We do not for a minute propose that a substantial 
part of the profits should not be used for long over- 
due wage increases. We merely suggest that after that 
obligation has been liquidated, rather than pay exces- 
sive dividends to stockholders, most of whom will pay 
high personal taxes on such dividends anyway, that 
the money be reinvested in the business for them. The 
best protection a stockholder can have is a thoroughly 
up-to-date and modernized business behind his invest- 
ment. Such a business has little to fear from the future. 
Any straight-thinking stockholder knows this. He is 
far more concerned with the safety of his principal 
than he is with a “special” dividend. Down in his 
heart he knows it is money which may some day be 
needed to keep men in jobs, the business solvent, and 
to maintain prosperity.—J. C. A. 
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“| Am Your 
Letterhead” 


If your letterhead could talk, would 
it speak proudly of your organiza- 
tion? Would it tell the story of a 
modern, progressive business—or 
would it perhaps be a little ashamed 
of its appearance? 

It is a well-known fact that letter- 
heads DO talk, and that yours is 
either speaking for—or against— 
you. A modern, well-designed let- 
terhead is a superb investment. It 
reflects character, instills confi- 
dence. Yet such a letterhead need 
not be costly—and will not be costly 
if you order from us. 


Letterheads in Black Ink 
20 Lb. Service Bond 


200,000 . . $1.05 per M. 
50,000 . 1.20 per M. 
12,500 . 1.75 per M. 

6,250 . 2.45 per M. 


Send for FREE Portfolio 


Merely clip the coupon below, at- 
tach it to your letterhead—and mail 
it to us; we will send you FREE and 
without obligation a copy of our 
newest Portfolio of Modern Litho- ’ 
graphed Letterheads, also a com- 
plete price list, showing prices on 
six grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO & 
STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Untversa Litno & Stationery Co. 
Diversey at Kildare, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Send me by return mail, without 
cost or obligation your newest Portfolio of Mod- 
ern Lithographed Letterheads, also price list. 


My Name Is 
Company............ 
CCC Oren ; 
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A Soldier As a 
Sales Manager 
To the Editor: 


I have just read Major General Kil- 
bourne’s article in your November issue 
and as he aptly points out, army training 
methods are excellent and many good 
lessons can be and are being taken by 
business from these army methods, I con- 
gratulate Major General Kilbourne heart- 
ily and if he had written nothing other 
than the last paragraph, beginning: “I 
have one inviolable rule in handling men,” 
then the article would be worth plenty. 

Major General Kilbourne, in my opin- 
ion, would make an excellent sales man- 
ager, and after having read the article I 
cannot have other than great admiration 
for him. He understands men and when 
one enjoys that faculty he can train and 
lead men through hell and high water. 
Major General Kilbourne would have 
made a great sales executive. From the 
point of view of business it’s too bad the 
army got him.—W. V. Battew, sales man- 
ager, Dr. Pepper Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Mr. Batiew: We are glad to know that 
you are among the many subscribers who 
commented favorably on this article by 
Major General Kilbourne. We have long 
suspected that there are many places in 
business where army methods could be 
employed successfully and _ profitably. 
Many a reader will, if he will review his 
own army experience, find places where 
army methods could be used in business, 
not only in handling men, but in planning, 
keeping inventories, keeping track of 
property, equipment and supplies, and in 
standardizing methods of all kinds. 


Calls Us “Pro-Chain 
Store” Publishers 
To the Editor: 


We were interested in the pro-chain 
store article regarding Patman legisla- 
tion in your last issue, which gave only 
one side of the story. 

In any event, you might ponder whether 
it is for the general welfare of a town 


Comments 


to have the net profit on its retail busi- 
ness taken, not out of town, but clear out 
of the state by foreign-owned chain stores. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, if all 
retail business were done by these para- 
sitic agencies and all retail profits sent 
away, what effect do you think that would 
have on a town, community, or state? 
Would appreciate your comments.— 
J. L. Stevens, manager, General Auto 
Supply Company, Tampa, Florida. 


Mr. Stevens: We are sorry that our 
article on the forthcoming Patman legis- 
lation was construed by you to be a 
“pro-chain store article.” 

This magazine is not a pro-chain store 
publication by any means. We do not be- 
lieve that so-called “chain store legisla- 
tion” is the answer to the independent 
merchants’ problem. We think the only 
way for the independents to check the 
growth of chain stores is for the inde- 
pendents to do better merchandising. 


Too Late for 


September 
To the Editor: 


My attention has just been called to the 
Canteen article that ran in the September 
issue of American Business and I would 
like very much to obtain several copies 
of that issue if they are available. In the 
event they are not available, it is possible 
that you have some reprints of this ar- 
ticle. 

In the event the whole copies are in 
stock will you please send us four of 
them.—F. H. Attan, Automatic Canteen 
Company of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mr. ALLAN: We would be delighted to 
send you some copies of the September 
issue—if we had any. This issue sold out 
completely, and we have had many calls 
for it which we cannot supply. We even 
sold the few copies which were returned 
by the news stands. There are seldom any 
copies left of AMerican Business a month 
after publication. 

Reprints—we can always supply them. 
We do not make up reprints unless they 
are ordered, but with our Multilith facili- 
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ties we can supply them promptly to any 
reader who wants to use them. We are 
always glad to quote prices (which are 
our cost) on any quantity from one hun- 
dred to a million (or more) reprints. 


Where to Buy 
Salesmen’s Equipment 
To the Editor: 


We note in your Inquiry Division, 
AMERICAN Business of November, page 4, 
that a Mr. McGeorge had asked where he 
could obtain brief cases and you have 
recommended him to a Chicago source. 

We manufacture a complete line of 
brief cases, catalog cases and portfolios, 
as the enclosed folder will show you. We 
sell your Mrs. Winters quite a few for 
prizes and we do advertise in your maga- 
zine during the fall months and spring. 

We would like for you to know our com- 
pany, what we can do, and when inquiries 
of this kind come in, give us a break, if 
possible—R. R. Scorr, vice president, 
American Leather Products, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Mr. Scorr: We are sorry not to have 
included your good company in our 
answer to Mr. McGeorge and we thank 
you for sending us the folder illustrating 
the various articles in your line. 


e 

Bigger But 
Not Better 
To the Editor: 


That sudden dislocation of customary 
ways of doing business is unwise is a state- 
ment to which all readers of AMERICAN 
Business can subscribe. Neither do we 
want laws to govern business made with- 
out the aid of those leaders in business 
who know most about the subject. I be- 
lieve the new Patman bill is to be feared, 
primarily because it looks like loose class 
legislation that seeks to destroy instead 
of build. 

If a vigorous campaign against the bill 
is desirable let it be founded on fact and 
reason and let the opponents of the bill 
be the first to study the facts. Will 
American Business collect and publish 
the argument for and against? Not all 
business men to whom AMERICAN Business 
appeals will immediately agree that it is 
good for general business to have half of 
six famous blocks owned or controlled by 
big business. It may be that the majority 
of executives will disagree. Not all laymen 
will agree that the elimination of the 
local merchant who is a power for good 
in the community should be displaced by 
a manager, here today and gone tomorrow, 
and at all times simply the tool of distant 
management. 

As the result of thirty years of practice 
as an auditor of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing trade I am prejudiced in favor 
of business and the profit motive against 
all isms and do not believe November 3 
settled anything, but I cannot accept un- 
challenged the implications of the article 
on the New Patman Bill, viz., that bigness 
is.a virtue and always good. It may be 
that it (the proposed bill) is an exagger- 








IVID DUPLICATORS will re- 

produce anything that can be 
typewritten, handwritten, drawn, or 
printed... bulletins, statements, 
financial reports, salesletters. One to 
eight colors at one impression . . . 
100 copies, fast, for a few cents. 


Greatest Daily Production 


The Vivid Conveyor Duplicator has 
the greatest daily production of any 
flat bed gelatin duplicating machine. 


Brighter Copies 
This efficient “big job” machine also 


CONVEYOR 
UPLICATOR 


ME 


produces brighter and more uniform 
copies—because the rolls are mois- 
tened, by a built-in device, directly 
and uniformly, and are used in reg- 
ular sequence. 

Most important—with the Vivid 
Conveyor Model, the costly gelatin 
rolls /ast longer. Locked in place, 
protected, conditioned—no storage 
problem, no handling, dropping, cut- 
ting or bruising. 

Write for leaflet, or phone our 
nearest office. 


About Vivid Rolls 


Vivid Rolls are made in a dust-free, air- 
conditioned plant, aged, and shipped to 
you in a protective package. Economical 
and long-lived—the best choice for any 
gelatin duplicator. Prices on request. 


L CSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
VIVID Division, Desk 12 
109 Almond St., Syracuse, New York 

Send me free folder descriptive of VIVID Conveyor 
Duplicators. 
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TABULATING MACHINE 


ITTO COPIES | 







ANY MACHINE 
that writes through 
ribbon can be used 
to make a DITTO 
ORIGINAL.... 


“The most versatile machine we ever 
knew” is a common endorsement of 
Ditto by enthusiastic users. Ditto 
copies anything—whether typed by 
typewriter, billing machine, address- 
ing or tabulating machines; anything 
written by pen and ink or pencil. 

Ditto works direct from your 
original without stencil, type or car- 
bon; copies several colors in one 
swift operation; handles any size, 
weight of paper or card. Apply this 
wide adaptability to your own routine 
problems—to accounting work, to 
order invoice, production order or 
payroll methods. You’ll speed up 
your whole procedure, eliminate re- 
writing, prevent copying errors, save 
no end of time. 


Free! 


How Ditto can save 
time and money in 
your office is inter- 
estingly told in our 
book ‘‘Copies — 
Their Place in Busi- 
Write for a 




























DITTO 
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ness. 
copy. 


THE ONE WRITING SYSTEM 





Se me AS A oS Ee ee 
Please send me your book ‘Copies—Their 
Place im Business” telling how Ditto can be 
used in my office. No obligation. 
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ated expression of a wide-spread demand 
for something different—L. B. Baxer, 
C.P.A., Baker, Goodyear and Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Wants a Check Endorser 
To the Editor: 


In your October issue of AMERICAN 
Business there appeared an article by 
Douglas McPhee. In this he mentioned the 
use of a Cummins Check Endorser. Will 
you please let us know the manufacturer 
of this equipment?—P. C. Wut.iams, 
O. M. Scott and Sons Company, Marys- 
ville, Ohio. 


Mr. Wiurams: We are glad to tell you 
that the Cummins Check Endorser is made 
by a near neighbor of Dartnell. The firm 
is, “The Cummins Perforator Company,” 
4740 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Wants Holder for 


Wall Charts 
To the Editor: 


We are desirous of obtaining a holder 
for wall charts. The type we want should 
fasten securely on the wall and should 
contain several leaves which open out like 
a book. The size is about 20 inches by 16 
inches. These chartholders are often used | 
in stationery stores. | 

We thank you for any assistance you 
may give us.—W. C. Turner, plant man- 


+ DAILY, WEEKLY |) 





ager, Ames Baldwin Wyoming Company, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. | 
Mr. Turner: We have asked the Multi- | 
plex Display Fixture Company to send * 
you information about their line of Wing 
Type display fixtures. 


Sailing Days and Routes to 


| Mexico and Guba 
| To the Editor: 





For the past three months our Mexican | | 
ships have sailed on Wednesdays and the | 
Havana ships on Saturdays, but effective 
with the month of December the Havana | 
ships will sail on Wednesdays and the | 
Mexican ships on Fridays. We advise you | 
on this in the event that you publish a list 
of sailing dates in your travel section next 
month.—Wm. C. Campse.t, general pas- 
senger agent, New York and Cuba Mail | 


| Steamship Company, New York. 


To the Editor: | 

Your travel column is quite interesting. 
I notice that in the item about travel to 
Mexico you mention travel via Southern 
Pacific to San Antonio and also travel 
from Chicago via San Antonio or E] Paso. 
If the subject is discussed again, we 
would greatly appreciate it if you would 
mention Nogales as another gateway as 
our West Coast Lines run from there to 
Guadalajara with through service to 
Mexico City—F. Q. Treapway, general 
advertising manager, Southern - Pacific 
Company, San Francisco. 
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ACCUMULATED 


AND MONTHLY 
REPORTS MAY BE [5 *; 
COPIED WITH- 
OUT REWRITING 
AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE ACCOUNT- 
ING PERIOD... 


RAILROAD 
PASSING CAR 
REPORTS ARE 
WRITTEN UP AS 
ACCUMULATED 
AND COPIED 





wit DITTO 


data may be written 
up as accumulated 
and copied when 
completed..... 


Accumulating information from hour 
to hour or from day to day is not un- 
common in business. Sales figures by 
commodities are frequently assem- 
bled in this way, as are also railroad 
passing car reports. At the close of 
the day, week or month, copies of 
these figures are made for all con- 
cerned. 

There’s really only one economi- 
cal way to do this. Write the figures 
with Ditto ink or pencil, then copy 
them when completed. If necessary, 
the original report, either partially or 
wholly completed, can be copied re- 
peatedly for the same or different 
purposes.—Just another example of 
Ditto’s remarkable versatility. 


“Fice / 


Our book ‘“‘Copies 
—Their Place in 
Business’’ is an 
interesting text 
book on modern 
| office methods. 
Write for a copy. 
No cost or obliga- 
tion. 













se ee ee 
Please send me your book ‘Copies—Their 
Place in Business’’—an interesting text on 
modern office methods. No cost or obligation. 
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